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were discovered last season in Newton] th have be f ber of ye: a horizontal. Get no press tlat has not | Woods, of this city, president of the so- ‘ net D. c this season, but have three acres broken 
dditional | there have been for a number of years. ae ; Washington, D. C. é 
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a their making discussion, It is @ es 4 nat RAL WORED enter tens of thousands o not here. We had a good shower Sunday | and cut a small tree with the jroper natu- tional contest. Speaking of the famous| culture, as these meetings help farmers|for the time spent in disking will more 
ad cal and valuable article, ‘one tha: new homes that we are willing to make |), .; Thi is Friday morning before day- | ral crook, and hew it down ontop or bot- | Albermarle Pippins, Mr. Taylor writes|/to get together and talk over social and | tham be gained in plowing, to say nothing 
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fg ghum making business. The ert re the lew efter. We kavw the RURAL p solagensin earring would bate Meee | taal” at the tip end gradu:lly getting | July, and were much admired both by the | pronounced agricultural assemblies, and | through the entire depth plowed. In 1890 I 
mpany.) thus far presented have * ot * sf WORLD is doing a grand work in UP-|) iter off with less ground to keep clean | larger as it nears the press. Set the press | Jury and by the dealers and consumers.’’ | are for the promotion of the high profes- | broke a three-acre clover field for tobacco 
—the one in last week’s issue by Mr. : The outlook is favorable for an increased} sion, Our county fairs have so fallen | after the clover was nearly in bloom. M 
y We think ill not make the | very firmly, bracing in tke most thorough y 
Tithe Frisbie, and those in the August 1 issue. | lifting the farmer, and we are more than } this year. e think we will no v y, ican apples. into disrepute as to b 1 ; * 
i hich none same mistake again. Even if the fly does | manner; and see that th} swe-p is bolted | demand for American app repute as to bring reproach upon | Plants failed and the land lay idle. About 
ES oe peters = se bt a yet anxious that its benefits shall be sxvend- take the wheat, or if from any reason our| securely. If you have vertical press, AN OUTING.—Since our last letter to pray. — of farming. Ren average ane 18 I plowed it again, turning under 
0 ese @ ° , > y . ne 
itt. P vhich beginners would | ed to the widest limits, hence this special | regular rotation is broken in upon, we | feed always at the top, ahd yo: will never | the RURAL WORLD we have visited the y fair is an empty exhibit, for the | about the heaviest crop of weeds I ever 
44 touched and on whic , deal col waane of the many cating enue Lcteg ale anak Sey eek Leprated Cheeapealie May. As the tala development of gambling on horse races | Saw. The next spring the plot was broken 
p set of like information. The best way to draw| 1. hope to have 100,000 subscribers : és cele “ , oe d _| and for all kinds of tricks and licentious | up in May and grew a fine crop of tobacco 
vel just the information wanted for pasture or grain, and thus keep the] THE EVAPORATOR & onl) of secon sped over the landscape of the far-| 14 ffairs. I oO " 
yd ang art questions. Remember it] on our list for 1900. hoed crops within the safety limit. ary importance to the pss. for a plant | famed blue hills of Maryland, we became | ,, sh nnn cual Giaeate me pga et ti 24 \ iy broadcasted in wheat at the 
| poss , F er” asking for in- I do not object to hard work sometimes, | the size under consideration I yould never } convinced that few states east of the ‘ , wis at some ate of one bushel per acre after the 
| sel peraile. — oan f sorghum mak Se ~ lor to working hard some of each day, but/ use copper. Galvaniz fror is g00d/ Rockies could unfold scenes of rarer seed would give @ good talk on the | tobacco stubble had been harrowed across 
ae formation on the subject of sor: - ° ’ , a ‘ Pity mportance of farmers taking one or more | the rows. The harrow was then 
— 4 ing that this discussion was started. If HAS THE STATE DONE ITS DUTY to be hoeing weeds from morn till night | enough, and is so much les: expensive. | pegxty. All along the route evidences of 0h ADeed Wield ade deiticmeG hd. thate | S>ces b hase ¥ run over 
ptnrg ~~ RURAL WORLD readers from week to week, one such experience is | Remember copper will ks no better | o¢ agricultural activity were manifest. |; _, . whi P n their y, as a heavy rain was coming 
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m in th . ? Potatoes and tomatoes do not ripen as | more durable. ~ Rud peaches, and the crop and quality are up BS, 5 Gap, AehOnene of wheat, machine measure, per 
Oe making and will put his desires in the f this issue, ad-}.* is ; at the lack of interest they have in the | acre, 

m-try- to” have}. 4 letter om Dagar 0 they shduld; We presume tt lo the wee] rim gy ty your wcat dMiler Ta wird-| to the standard. The trees waving their |", f 
forma Of QUESTIREEE We Wen” Oy dressed to the secretary of the Missouri) | oo. ie there is a better early potato | ware, and let him get you 4single sheet | teary branches, fragrant flowers bloom- | *" ject of agriculture. The majority of | This is the best yield of wheat I have 
eap. pens fly ee Dairy Association, calls the attention of than the early Michigan or early Ohio, we | of medium weight, galvanizfl iron about | ing everwhere; hillsides and valleys cov- ~apmens in the country are without the far- | ever known of in this part of the country, 
ll perienced sorghum makers. dairymen of the state to the fact that), ot round it out. 42 by 72 inches. He will nf have it in| req with luxuriant verdure, the air pure | ™°™™ Paver. and was, no doubt, due in a great measure 
a: wel sDUC. FARM if they wish to make exhibits of dairy Oats are an abundant crop in this sec-| stock, as this would be aspecial size.|anq balmy, and the orchards yielding THE CANNERY.—Our large and well to the three plowings of the land and the 
— EDUCATE 2 "| products at the Pan-American Exposition tion this year, yielding at the rate of | Do not let him lock, rivet, F solder two | their delicious fruits in abundance, paint- equipped canning establishment in Alexan- renee thorough cultivation of the to- 
1 action should J ‘ dria b , > acco crop. 
plstern. The farmer appreciates the value of ed- | to be held at Buffalo in 190 | about 60 bushels per acre where the farm-| sheets together to save t} trouble of| eq a picture on our memory that will re- a began work on Thursday, August 2. ad igs OR ‘ 
No. 2 ucation and bows almost reverently to the | e had soon in order to secure space. A er succeeded in saving them all. The wind| sending for a single sheet f the proper| main with us for many days. This enterprise is the best in all this re- acco always gives a 
egy a i holarly attainments. | Stated by Mr. Converse, a State Commis-| 14 Jing caused them to get down so|size, unless you can get one}uch cheaper died gion, and will be a very valuable part of | !@"8e yield. Tobacco is always cultivated 
JRAL. The rarer a a we or rofessor | sion has been appointed by Governor badly most of them were cut one way. | locked or riveted than in #ingle sheet, HOPEFUL SIGNS.—“What I would| our business concerns. The company is | Well, and after cultivation is at an end the 
= i oy the tasmnne Snel Rn at all| Stephens to arrange for a state exhibit.) . o.w fields were mowed. This took|to use for the heater, at ft. For the | Consider one of the most hopeful signs of | well pleased with the location and ad- | %°!! !s trampled, packed and fined by the 
manal and business gatherings, because | We are not informed as to what, if any,| ich extra time, and coupled with the| evaporator insist upon the}ingle sheet; | the times,” said a prominent Western real | joining lands, and are especially well feet of the workmen as they go over the 
th h ve knowl-| action has been taken in the direction of |). inat every two or three days, it| for the whole bottom shouljbe perfectly | @8tate man to a “Post” reporter a few | suited in the assurance that ample help | '#"4 !n necessary work as many as eight 
these men of the professions have Kn or y days ago, “is the tendency of people with |in the way of labor | or ten times. 
_ edge of things of which he is ignorant, | dairy exhibit. rained, we can readily see that the busi- | smooth and free from seam) Experience , y of labor is certain, as the es- Wh 
and such he business in| AS far as it is dependent on quantity ss of saving oats this year was no|(the best teacher) will ephasize this | Money to invest to buy farming lands. | tablishment is handy to two other large en tobacco was grown by the old 
Lambs, porte oa prvenrvemy > or farmer | 2nd quality of dairy products, Missouri anny lay ' very much more forcibly tn I can do. The trend has long been to desert the | towns. ridging system, and the ridges stirred 
hed chemi wa tected pacer be | could make a most creditable dairy ex- P A Faringy Ai this time of year rests one| If to get proper width you fe obliged to | farm for less secure investments in in-] wpaTHER NOTES—In our scien till vee bent deep going cultivator hefore 
t awkwardly, if not bunglingly, done. The| hibit at Buffalo, as she could have done] . a funy and enables him to take hold] get a sheet longer than 72)ches, cut it dustrial and mining stocks, until the de-| summer the rainfall has been mainly lo- ng, Shere was often a short crop or 
% toes pe te ik aiena ideas as to|at other expositions; but the fact that). newed energy; says an exchange,|to proper length. About tke inches in| ™4nd for such became so great that the| cal, pretty generally distributed. June pope 
i, MO. as seatea which mayhap be relative to there is a dairy industry of sufficient mag- “A day off will AGE vo your life longer, not | from one side and one endf the sheet, temptation to water them was hard to] gave us an average of one inch and a half all farmers could, or would, establish 
school 1 v ys tion that | nitude in this state to be worthy of rec-| 1 to. A. N. SPRINGER. | at either corner as you pref; have your | 'esist. With investments in farming lands | anq July about two inches. This makes | ?°'™®2emt pastures and abandon the ruin- 

1 Choo! Improvement Of alae Gee own b - . ‘ becoming popular there will be an appre- La ous rotation system, regardless of failure 
mensely ognition seems scarcely to be kn y Ind tinner insert an outlet abd two inches a great deficiency in the normal record 
est pub Se ae enn See the powers that be seapganencone sarge in diameter. Have him mie the outlet | “ation in country real estate values. The | anq it doesn’t require much weather wis. | -. 8°88 M4 clover seeding, then they could 
0 cents. munity, yet he will relegate the general- | ‘he P r J + Piet agg result will be smaller farms and closer . weather Wwis- | grow wheat crops that would 
ent. in ship of it ho has had school| Going to the shipment figures put out THAT UNSETTLED MAN. thimble very true and snjth and slit . dom to venture a judgment that old earth | — pay year by 
eee: oo ee by the State Labor Bureau, as being the ~ , the top end every one-foud inch, turn-| CUltivatfon. With scientific farming 10 lig ary, Good showers have saved the|> "| S!mply mean this, if part of the 
_— training; thie Shae: 5) Seen seen oe SSene most available for comparison, we find Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply te, ing the slits outward, and der the thim- | 2°res will yield as large a profit as 200} corn, and there will be a fair crop. Cool clover seeding failed that part could be 

‘ Getricts being 6 Sas Sy Se Soeeeeeee that the state is credited with having |#n “Unsettled Man” of weet Om, i ble is in place rivet the slitto the sheet, | #¢tes will when cultivated unscientifical- | qays also aided in preventing ? rapid broken up in August and sowed to wheat 
Wutloo Thus does the farmer bring discredit on shipped during 1899 $884,000 worth of fruits | I would like to say a word for Montgom- Geeadeiele te fenie in pl. Thea sol. |1¥- and the supply of foodstuffs will be| evaporation, August 2 to 7, inclusive 4 without causing any inconvenience in the 
m, Mo and sink into oblivion the farmer; and ppe z ery Co., Ill. This is the county that has . reater.” poe . , , matter of pasture. 

wh al int of all kinds and $786,000 worth of butter, in th 1a, | der tightly to make it spoth, not to & .. ave every day a straight pressure of 90 to 97 Th 
—_—_— en matters of state or nation nter- " 4 milk. Complete figures would produced the finest apples in the world. 0 aa age : ee . degrees. This Is getting up near th F e farmer could, and would break his 
case for est are assuming a shape that press open | Cheese an : They were grown within four miles of | 2° n_ place, no =80l-| BALANCING THE BOOKS.—A recent : . P e point | land in season, pre i 
Minerals, show a total of several million dollars der will stand hot syrup. {en have him| able and instructive article from the pen | of Sizzling. » prepare it properly, fertil- 
_—. the clasp on his pocketbook, then he mur-} — | products produced annual- | Hillsboro, the county seat, by Hon. W. A.|_ caisae mil lover outeld . ‘ ’ A TRIP THROUGH N. E. MO.—1 have | ‘“2.{t Well and grow better crops of wheat. 
JFFER, murs mournfully about farmers having no | Worth of dairy p Young, who sent to the Paris Exposition jo an. Chow taal w r outside} of Mr. C. D. Lyon, of Ohio, treating on a yew ve| The sheet anchor of wheat growing is 
’ ly in Missouri. of thimble the long end e}nding out a|the subject as to whether farmers put a| lately taken a couple weeks’ journey ng isa 
part in enacting laws. Did you ever think, ft the |@ selection of 800 Ben Davis apples, 600 through ‘ i r compact and thoroughly pulverized seed 
farmer friend, th h a ch | But what has been the policy o Minkl 600 Smith’s Ciders, | f00t or so to draw the syr off into the | proper estimate on all the privileges they ugh our county and over into Knox. !heq th 
peapte. t bring pr preread ier ines xo ha state in reference to these two industries pez yi em mca vt pce from | tub. Now you have the ttom of your| have, is worthy of careful consideration. | CTPS in general appear pretty good, and cvnbanion te carn plowing fined and 
, to 4 : A , is cons e , re : 
Dy the Now, how out? Is not the reply too —fruit-raising and dairying? For many Tilieots were marked 18 on a possible score evaporator. Then take sujced 2x8 soft | The tendency these days of many young cose = in good spirits. I noticed top inch and a os a een oe the 
a, o a . . made reg- “ “ , | Many o em are st ee Ow ag 
% 2° plain? Educate the boys of the farm | ears the wri tat cc hack veal rs Pato of 20, while Missouri, New York and Ne- | Pine and angen box the be bot- | people on the farms is to rush to the city, avi prov Poadesengs A Men bed i: a garden bed. 
— home. True, some of them have been so | Ular appropriation eo coon ote tise | Draska apples scored 16, or two points be- tom. Make this box squapr flaring as| where, apparently, money is more plent!- teenth Gnt"taad ont er - a n=! Then with moderately thin seeding, thaf 
| Poland trained in farm activities that books have | to the State Horticultural Soclety low our Illinois apples. you choose. Nail the coprs securely,|ful and the hours of labor shorter. We . ey ° oying @ degree! the plants may hav ¢ 
for them no attracti M f the boys | i" developing the fruit raising resources Thi ae td aie well abapted “for and turn it bottom up, arput the bot-| are inclined to the opinion that this idea of prosperity. Good implements which chic, wats pera ‘ @ room to tiller or 
i, Mo. ; raction. any 0 y of the state, the only line of agriculture s county tom in place, having a |ise support|is erroneous. Take, for example, an en- | ®"¢ really needed are a great blessing in- |. , airly fertile soil and a judi- 
ee have been kept at home to do chores and b sat Throughout general farming and stock raising. Land , s ge , , deed, yet f fear there ts 0 tendéney’ to clous application of manners or fertilizer, 
do farm work until the boys of their age | 8° recognized by the state. can be had in prices ranging from $20 to | through center of box on tinside, so the | ergetic young man who arrives in one of ¥ to 60 | we seldom need fear a failure of th . 
who have been kept constantly in school | the history of the Missouri Agricultural | oo or 960 per acre for improved farms, ac-| bottom will be perfectl#mooth and|the great cities with no particular quall- too deeply into the agricultural ware-| crop, C.D pho 
and nearly all the girls of the community College and Experiment Station far more cording to location. If a man really tries level. Then nail the bottom place with | fications for any special position and se- house. I have ventured to remark to Ohio. - Dz. a 
‘a Ghom- are in grades far beyond those which the | attention has been given by those institu- he need not starve here. He can get a/| 4th nails, being careful, opurse, not to | cures a position as a street car conductor we of my friends, that the buying of EO eae ae 
nd well boy kept at home will be able to enter. | tions to horticulture than to any age home on easy terms, if he can make a|/¢t any of the nails run} on the in-|at say $2 per day. Years come and go, sate sg nail pak a eB pro- A PRIME SYRUP. 
allie " , and on top o : 5 ‘ . need form of dissipation. is is a 
ertainly He then becomes sensitive and concludes | *Pecial fine of eT aac - be tae reasonable payment to start with, and | Side 7 __ | and the conductor eventually is regarded pretty severe indictment, bet I fest quail. Editor RURAL WORLD: Pure sorghum 
st-class he doesn’t want to go to school. Parents | 4!! this, the State Legisla only have to pay 5 or 6 per cent interest | Jf it leaks a little the }t day don’t/too old to properly perform his duties, nehtee-bietion t6 , syrup can’t always be made, but if th 
od sto- apologize by saying, “Our boys never did | Sesion established a Missouri Fruit Ex-| | aeferred payments. School advan-|W°rry, for if you have dom reasonably | compelling him to give way to a younger , cane is not mixed with broom co 4 8 
he gen- take to their books as the girls aia.” periment Station in South Missourl. What)... a6 of the best that can be found. | fair job, it will not leak/ry long. If|man. During these years of incessant} WHERE 18 THAT BACON?—Let's see, | pure, and was grown on clay i des 
a vari- Now is the time to prepare to keep the | has resulted from all of this effort to de- Churches are plentiful. you burn out an end, bee you learn| hardships the conductor has indeed done | What Illinois farmer was it who offered | or sandy loam, then with ~ re ht soil 
istrated boys in school during the entire term. If| Velop the fruit growing industry of the Oats and potatoes are good crops and | how to_set it so the endgill not burn| well, with his numerous enforced vaca-|t0 Send me a “chunk” of his fine, sweet | persistent skimming ony horas Lag ge 
or Chil- the home training has been what it should state? One result will be seen by turning} | promises to be good. out, fit in a new end pieqame size as | tions, if he has been able to keep out of | bacon, to prove that farmers can have stirring may expect good s a 
merican nd the hired man is an impossibility, by |t® Page three of this issue and reading G. W. RAINEY. | ld one, and go ahead ag: debt. The corporation has become im- | thelr own meat as good and toothsome as| If you wish to make a pita 
es 40oon ‘ right management the boys can aia|the communication of Acting Pomologist Montgomery Co., Iil. THE ARCH.—Build youtch so it will | mensely wealthy, but notwithstanding our wegen or Swift, or Armour? That| king use the following ating a ym 
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SUGGESTIONS. 





—Our Colorado cor-/} 
thinks the cen- 
value on milk in 


VALUE OF MIL LK.— 
respondent, A. Rapahoe, 
sus taker put too high a 
fixing this at 10 cents per gallon, thereby 
making calves to which the skim-milk !s 
fed cost more than they are worth at six 
months of age. But in making his cal- 
culation did he not omit the value of the 
butter removed from the milk? Counting 
12 gallons to the 100 pounds of milk, would 
make 100 pounds worth, at 10 cents per) 
gallon, $1.20. This is, of course, more than 
creameries can pay on an average, and 
may therefore, be too high an estimate to 
put on it by the’census officials. But let 
us figure a little farther. From 100 pounds 
of whole milk there should be obtained 
about four pounds of butter, which, at 15 
cents per pound, would be worth 60 cents. } 
There is one-half the value of the milk | 
as fixed by the Census Bureau accounted 
for, and, on the basis of the daily ration | 
allowed by A. Rapaho per calf, the cost 
of raising the calf is cut in two. 

CAN’T THE MISSOURI COLL EGE 
HELP?—“A tour of the creameries of 
Oregon is being made by Prof. Kent of 
the Agricultural Department of the Ore- | 


gon Agricultural College All the cream- 
ery establishments in the state will be 
visited, and notes will be taken of their 
methods, environments and work. The 


result of this investigation will be made | 
the subject of a bulletin to be issued next 
winter by the experimental station.” 

The foregoing we clip from an exchange 
and present here by way of suggestion as 


to what the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege might do with considerable benefit to | 

| 
the dairy industry. | 


We do not think the college authorities 
are giving dairy farming as much consid- 
eration as this line of agriculture de- 
serves. Missouri farmers have many mil- 
lions of dollars invested in dairy stock, | 
farms and equipment. The value of their 
annual product will run into millions, and 
yet these returns, great as they are in the | 
aggregate, are far short of what they | 
might be with no increase in number of | 
cows, if the farmers of the state were | 
thoroughly instructed in up-to- -date dairy- 
ing. Why is not the Missouri Agricul- | 
tural College more fully prepared to give 
this instruction? Is there any direction in | 
which there is more need of instruction or 
greater good to accomplished than in the | 
line of dairying? Have dairy farmers 
made their desire for more information 
known to the college authorities? The | 
columns of the RURAL WORLD are open 
to the college people and dairymen of the 
state as a channel of communication. 


| 


——— 
A DAIRY EXHIBIT 





Pan-American Exposition. 


Levi Chubbuck, Secretary, Missouri Dai- 
rymen’s Association: It becomes almost 
a necessity for us to know the exact ex- 
tent of the dairy exhibit which shall be 
made from the various states and from 
Canada, in order to estimate the amount 
of space that will be required to accom- 
modate such exhibit, and for this reason 
I am writing you as an official of the Mis- 
souri Dairymen’s Association to know 
whether or not anything has been done in 
your state with regard to a display of 
butter and cheese at the Exposition. 

In your state a commission has been ap- 
pointed whose duty it is to prepare a 
suitable state exhibit which will fully il- 
lustrate the industries and resources of 
your state, and it would seem that your 
association could accomplish more if it 
were to work in connection with, or under 
the supervision of the State Commission. 
However, if anything has been done in 
this particular I trust you will give it 
your attention and as soon as any action 
is taken, advise me of such action. 

I would be pleased if you would favor 
me with a list of the members of your as- 
sociation, together with their post office 
addresses, in order that I may mail them 
some Exposition matter that shall inter- 
est them, particularly with regard to the 
live stock, dairy and agricultural exhib- 
its. 

Trusting I may receive your early re- 
ply, also bearing in mind that I shall be 
glad to furnish any information regarding 
this matter, at any time, I beg to remain, 

F. A. CONVERSE, 


At the 


| altogether some of the sessions. 


| sas City, 


;}a large 


| freely as they 
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namely, to get the dairy ineeting to Kan- 
sas City. Now, a meeting held in Kansas 
y other large city, might bring 
out a large attendance because many 
would be likely to attend who would be 
attracted by the prospect of a visit to the 
ity. But what of the results so far as 
the work of the session was concerned? 
I have attended a good many agricultural 
meetings in my day, in both large and 
small places, and my invariable experi- 
ence has been that the sessions of such 
meetings held in the large cities are poor- 
ly attended; there are so many things to 
see, so much to attract the attention, that 
members and delegates are late in assem- 
bling, impatient to adjourn, and will miss 
In the 
smaller places those in attendance at the 
meeting are there for business and they 
attend to it. 

As to the proportion of membership in 
the Dairy Association living near Kan- 
I am not informed, but in view 
of the fact that six out of ten meetings 
thus far held by the State Dairy Associa- 
tion have been held within 100 miles of 
Kansas City, and of the other four only 
one has been held east of Jefferson City, 
it would seem as though, if the dairymen 


City, or an 


|of the Kansas City territory have taken 


as much interest in the meetings as they 
should have done, and profited by their 
opportunities, there would necessarily be 
preponderance of membership 
from that section of the state. If they 
have taken advantage of the near-by 


| meetings they have done well and should 


be grateful to the Dairy Association for 
having thus far so greatly favored them, 
and be willing that the dairy farmers in 
other parts of the state be given a little 
consideration. If they have not attended 
the meetings and become members as 
should have done then 
they should not complain if others are 
given a chance. 

Although living in the western half of 
the state, I am willing that the meeting 
shall be held in Eastern Missouri if it 
will be helpful to the dairymen of that 
section. Like Mr. Buchanan, whose let- 
ter appeared in last week’s RURAL 
WORLD, I expect to attend the méeting 
wherever it is held, and only ask that it 
be held where it will do the most good 
to the dairy industry of Missouri. . 

Clinton Co., 0., Mo. 


THE CALVES’ BOARD BILL. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The census 


} taker was this way recently aud in not- 


ing products of each farm or ranth he 
rated milk at 10 cents per gallon. Tre 
ranches here produce large quantities of 
milk, so I presume our people will be rat- 
ed by the Census Bureau as being very 
| prosperous; but most of the milk is fed to 


| calves, after being skimmed, at the rate 


of two gallons per day, or 20 cents worth. 
At this rate a six-months-old calf would 
have consumed $36 worth of milk. I do 
not believe there are many calves here 
that are able to pay their board at that 
price. A. RAPAHO. 
Colorado. 


A PATRON'S INCOME. 


A correspondent of the “Chicago Pro- 
duce” sends to that paper the herd record 
of Chas. C. Lewis, Baldwin, Kan., which 
covers in detail a year’s work with a herd 
of 10 cows, and six others, that were in 
the herd but a part of the year. The best 


year ending April 30, 1900, test 4.63, show- 
alent of 458.3 pounds. 


$7.52, or a total income of $84.26. 
is given as $31.71, 


Net income above food cost, $52.55. 


gave 3,350 pounds of milk, test 5.32, 
to 178.2 pounds fat or 207.7 


and net return $13.72. 


cost of 7.1 cents and 
charged 13.6 cents. 


pounds 263.6, butter equivalent, 
come above cost $80.11. 
preduct should be added $7.52 
age gross income per cow of $65.70. A ne 
from the twelve cows. The following par 
agraph is appended to the record: 





Supt. of Live Stock and Agriculture, Pan- 
American Exposition. 
735 Ellicott Square, 

Aug. 2 

THE STATE DAIRY MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
week’s issue the “Live Stock Indicator” 
of Kansas City says: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


“At the approaching meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairymen we hope they 
will get down to solid work all along dairy 
There should be no ax grinding | 
tolerated. The place of meeting is im- 
portant only in so far as it is calculated 


lines. 


to bring out a large attendance. We 


hope the officers and members of the as- 
sociation will keep this aim in view, for if 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
be sound doctrine in a general way, it is 
especially so in the case of the dairy men 


of this country, Missouri included.” 


On another page of the same issue is the 


following: 


“Every member of the Missouri Dairy 
Association should interest himself to the 


extent of using his influence in locating, 


where it will be the most convenient for 
About 90 
per cent of the membership of the asso- 


the greatest number to attend. 


ciation is within 100 miles of Kansas City 


and if the interest of the organization is 
considered by the executive committee 


some accessible point in the western par 
of the state will be selected.” 


Is the place of meeting “important only 
in so far as it is calculated to bring out a 


large attendance?” Is it not possible tha 
there may be a large attendance and ye 
but little come of the meeting? 
second paragraph quoted I should gues 


that some one has an ax to grind, 


In the last 


By the 











record of our herd for the year from 
May 1, 1899, to May 1, 1900, the milk of 
each cow having been weighed and re- 
corded at each milking, and carefully 
tested at regular intervals. An account 
was also kept of the amount of feed con- 
sumed by each cow. The feed was figured 
in at the market value, and pasture at 75c 
per month. The value of butterfat is 
based upon the prices paid by the Wells- 
| ville Creamery Company. 

“The object of keeping this record was 
not to attempt to prove this herd superior 
to many others in the state, for it is 


disposing of inferior animals. 
to make a better record next year.”’ 





THE DEADLY BUTTER COLOR. 


» |say about it: 


t 


they can be made cheaper.” 
t 








** Hit the Nail 


On the Head.’’ 


If you have eruptions, pains in the 
head or kidneys, stomach trouble and tion is being practiced. 
feelings of weariness, ‘‘ Hit the nail on 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
hammer to use. Jt will purify your blood. 
The masses praise it for doing this and 


the head.”” 


making the whole body healthy. 






Never Disappoints 


public demand and a_ public 
where no one is misled or where decep 


However this situation does not compre 


cow produced 8,515 pounds of milk in the | be had in the winter. 
ing 394.3 pounds of fat, or a butter equiv-| for an average sized Jersey cow. 


The value of the | cattle will eat more. 
butter fat was $76.74 and of skim milk 


“The above tables show an accurate 


not. We simply desired to know the proiit|then mixed with but two other cows’ 
to be derived from handling a herd under | which took ‘‘two or three hours to churn.” 
ordinary farm conditions, and to have a|The milk from each cow was churned 
basis upon which to improve the herd by | separately when it was found that her 
We hope | milk had hindered even the butter fat in 


The “Farmer’s Review’ does not favor 
a use of a butter color and has this to 


“We predict that ultimately the use of 
coloring matter in butter will become un- 
popular through the bad uses to which it 
, |is being put ‘by two classes of men. One |'"S- 
class is the one that colors suet and cot- 
ton seed oil, plus other things, to imitate 
butter. The other is the class that manu- 
factures butter color, not from pure ma- 
terials, but from poisonous ones, because | port: 


where children and youths and older per- 
sons had been fatally poisoned by it. 
These manufacturers once made and 
placed upon the market a pure and harm- 
less color for some years until through 
their enterprise and good judgment they 
had about virtually the whole field to 
themselves, but in an unguarded moment, 
flushed by their victories, they concluded 
that as full masters of the situation there 
was no reason why they could not make 
their profits all the greater; and they at 
once plunged into the manufacture of 
color from the cheapest kind of material 
available. When exposed in this practice, 
did they at once abandon it? Not at all, 
but continued utilizing the cheap and dan- 
gerous material in a complacent mood 
that no dairymen would ever credit such 
charges as ‘““The Dairy World” had made 
against them. But facts are facts and 
the constant showing of deaths arising 
from the color in question has made a de- 
cided impression on the dairy public 
throughout the United States, and hence 
it a disuse of butter color is ever brought 
about it will be because of this very dead- 
ly character of its make-up. 

People will tolerate many things, but 
when they wake up to a consciousness of 
swallowing poison with their every meal, 
it does not take them long to act. A cor- 
poration that cannot see this inevitable 
tendency or has not a word to say either 
in denial of the practice or in a guarantee 
of the purity of its product, will certainly 
encounter in time the just retribution of 
the public and be swept aside. 

WHY STRIPPINGS ARE SO RICH IN 
CREAM. 








Many explanations have been given of 
the reason why the “strippings’’—or that 
portion of the milk which is last drawn 
from the udder—is the richest in butter- 
fat. One of the most generally accepted 
explanations is that the butter fat being 
of such low specific gravity as compared 
with the watery portion of the milk in 
which it floats, has a tendency to rise to 
the upper portions of the udder, just as it 
does when the milk is set for cream rais- 
ing. When the cream so rises, it natural- 
ly follows that it will be the last to come 
away in the operation of milking. 

That there is a marked difference in 
the quality of milk first drawn from the 
cow, as compared with that which comes 
away towards the finish, was clearly 
shown by an experiment carried out some 
time ago by a well-known dairy expert. 
This gentleman found that while the av- 
erage per cent of butter-fat in the first 
half pint of milk withdrawn from a cow 
WOrked out to only 1.32 per cent, the but- 
ter-fat In the strippings, or the last half- 
pint, amounted to over 9 per ceni. There 
was hardly any difference in the per- 
centage of the other solids present in the 
last drawn milk.—Farmer’s Advocate. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SILO. 





Twenty years’ experience in the use of 
the silo has brought out some facts about 
which all are agreed: 

1. That a larger amount of healthful 
cattle food can be preserved in the silo in 
better condition, at less expense of labor 
and land, than by any other methed 
known. 

2. That silage comes nearer being a per- 
fect substitute for the succulent food of 


ERADICATING TUBERCULOSIS. 


The History of a Tuberculous Herd of 
Cows. 


Wisconsin Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 78 gives an account of an outbreak of 
tuberculosis in a private herd, which had 
been improved by the purchase of some 
pure-bred animals, and of experiments 
made by the station on this herd in the 
application of Bang’s weeding-out pro- 
cess. The first tuberculin test was made 
January 2, 18%. Thirteen out of 16 mature 
animals and three yearlings responded. 
Two showed physical symptoms of the 
disease and were slaughtered. A partition 
was constructed across the stable and the 
animals which had reacted were kept on 
one side, while the others were kept on 
the other side of this partition. The two 
sections of the herd were pasture’ in 
separate fields and watered out of differ- 
ent tanks. The stable was thoroughly 
disinfected. 

On May 12 of the same year, another 
tuberculin test was applied, but no new 
cases of tuberculosis were indicated. Five 
calves, however, had been dropped in the 
meantime, four of them coming from the 
tuberculous section. These calves were 
separated at birth and fed on boiled miik. 
On April 26, 1897, a third test was applied. 
No new cases of tuberculosis had devel- 
oped. All calves, whether from the tu- 
berculous or nontuberculous section, were 
free from the disease. Two more old cows, 
in which the disease had progressed so as 
to become evident, were slaughtered. In 
1898, only the young stock was tested, 
previous tuberculin tests having given 
uniform results. Two more of the origi- 
nal herd of tuberculous animals were kill- 
ed. In February, 1899, a final test of the 
entire herd was made with the result that 
no new cases of the disease were found. 

The history of the observations made 
upon this herd shows that the diseased 
animals became fewer and fewer and 
fewer as the more pronounced symptoms 
appeared, rendering the slaughter of the 
animals necessary; but not a single new 
case of the disease developed in any of 
the young animals. This is evidence that 
in this herd the disease was not inherited 
from the affected mother but could be 
contracted ogly after birth. 

In connectibn with the tuberculin tests 
made upon this herd, it is of interest to 
note that none of the animals which origi- 
nally reacted/to tuberculin, failed to react 
during the s}bsequent tests. 

The milk @ this herd was frequently 
submitted fog bacteriological examination 
and no tuber#le bacilli were found. Calves 
from tubercujous mothers as well as non- 
tuberculous Mothers were allowed to 
suckle the rjacting cows. Young cattle 
were also kegt in contact with the affect- 
ed herd in ch stable and in the pasture, 
but in no cas} was the disease contracted. 
The author jelieves that the history of 
this herd dehonstrates that a perfectly 
healthy herd on be built up from a tu- 
bereulous hem by this method. The re- 
sults obtained would indicate that tuber- 
culosis is not}ikely to be contracted from 
tuberculous ahimals until the disease has 
progressed sojfar ‘hat physical symptoms 
of the affectifn ale apparent. Naturally 
to say just when the milk 












the pasture than any other food that cay 


3. Thirty pounds a day is enough silage 
Larger 


4, A cubic foot of silage from the middle 


Food cost | of a medium sized silo will average about 
divided as follows: 
Grain, $18.01, hay $9.9, and pasture $3.75. 


45 lbs. weight. 
5. For 182 days, or half a year, an aver- 
age Jersey cow will require about six tons 


The cow producing the smallest nent of silage, allowing for avoidable waste. 
equal 
pounds butter. 
Value of products, $37.94, food cost $24.22 
The first mentioned | thirty feet a good depth. 
cow produced a pound of butter at a food | noid about two hundred tons of silage, 
the second coW | cut in half inch lengths. 
The average for the 
herd was 5,234 pounds milk, test ag «4 ear stage is the best single material for 
7.6; 
value of product $58.18, food cost $28.07, in- | combined materials in cow-pea regions. 
To the value of 


6. The circular silo made of good hard- 
wood staves is cheapest and best. 

7. Fifteen feet is a good diumeter and 
Such a silo will 


8. Corn just passing out of the roasting- 
silage. 


Corn and cow peas are the best 


9. Silage is as valuable in summer as in 


as the aver- | winter. 
age price of the calves, making an aver- 


10. The silo has come to be as necessary 
tla part of a dairy farm plant as a corn 


income of $874.84 is figured for the year | crip or a hay mow.—Jersey Bulletin. 


BUTTER COMING SLOWLY. 








In a small dairy the milk from a sin- 
gle cow may retard the churning of the 
milk from the whole herd, while if 
churned with the milk of several more 
no apparent change may be noticeable, 
says Fanny Love in “National Stock- 
man.” Then environment has much to 
do with a cow’s condition and consequent 
value of milk. In my father’s herd was a 
fine looking Durham and an abundant 
milker. We were then milking seven 
cows and had no trouble with butter 
coming. Father gave this cow to a son 
going to housekeeping. Her milk was 


the milk from other cows from separat- 
ing rapidly. The cow was sold to a man 
who kept but one cow, who said he would 
try her on other pasture; if she did no 
better he could sell her to the butcher. 
With this man she did well and has 
passed into other hands, sometimes as a 
single dairy cow and again with other 
cattle, with no further annoyance result- 





HARDNESS OF BUTTER. 





J. M. Bartlett says in Maine Station Re- 


(1) The hardness of butter can be regu- 


t| Such a proposition as the “Review” as-/| lated to a large extent by the food of|the cream 
sumes is not exceptional, says the “Dairy | the cows. 
World,” in fact it is rather becoming 
more and more general, but the “ultimate | meal, feeds, etc., containing large percent- |—the butter very slow in coming and 
disuse of butter color will not come about | age of oil produce soft butter and should | often refuses gather. 
on any grounds of morality of any impo- 
sitions upon butter consumers by its use, 
inasmuch as the strictest of moralists and 
the views of highest medical jurists in a 
careful view of the case see in its use a 


(2) Gluten products, such as gluten 


production. 


climate. 








tinction of butter color. 


exposed to the dairy public in this nefari 











hend the possibility as to an ultimate ex- 


ous business of making butter color out 
of poisonous materials, and through a 
use of which ‘“‘The Dairy World” has 
| cited for months instances upon instances Price to close estate. 








- “(4) The glutens, however, if freed from 
fat will not produce butter of more than 
If it comes it/ normal hardness and do not have the 
will be because of the continuance of the hardening effect of cotton seed meals; 
greed and unscrupulous rapacity of a) when a very hard butter is desired some | cold and 
brace of manufacturers who have been 


cotton seed meal should be fed.” 


tisement in this issue. 


will make butter sufficiently hard for this | about half 


NOTICE.—See Corn Harvester adver- 
Less than half 





is found that bnly a few of the herd are 


ttberculous, ii Would perhaps be advis- 
able +g elauglfer tree. animale. When, 


on the other land, more than a few or 
a large propcetion of the herd reacts it 
would seem fom an economic standpoint 
as well as frm a sanitary standpoint to 
be inadvisableo destroy all of the react- 
ing animals.—xperiment Station Record. 


KILLED W-H PRESERVED MILK. 


The ‘“JerseyBulletin” states that three 
babies died a an Indianapolis orphans’ 
home last wet from poisoning caused by 
milk containg artificial preservatives. 
Tests of the ilk showed that formalde- 
hyde was premt only in small quantities. 
Three other cidren in the same institu- 
tion are ill, :d one of them is not ex- 
pected to live Two years ago the death 
of several cldren occurred from ihe 
Same cause. 1€ same milkman nas been 
furnishing mi to the children for chree 
years, and wh called before the authori- 
ties denied Kwledge of the presence of 
preservatives. 

This case fnishes another proof that 
even a smallmount of formaldehyde is 
dangerous to :alth. It also suggests the 
propriety of ishing a dairyman tor de- 
livering milkontaining artificial pre- 
servatives, ev though he “didn’t know” 
it was there, udging from the pleas of 
“not guilty’’ om milkmen arrested on 
this charge, tre must be an organized 
body going put putting this stuff in 
milk without eir knowledge or consent. 
They ought the punished anyway, for 
being everlas¢ly innocent. A man who 
pays so littlattention to his business 
as to permitrangers to adulterate his 
milk, ought have a guardian. (Since 
the above wi written the fourth child 
has died.) 





SOME -TTER TROUBLES. 


I never sawhat was claimed to be a 
complete listf all the troubles that 
may beset tibuttermaker. I doubt if 
I could nameem if I were to try, there- 
fore I do not:end to try, says A. Baker 
in “Jersey Betin.”” Some of the trou- 
bles most @monm to butter-making on 
the farm wh no separator is used, I 
have had exfence with; of these I wish 
to speak. Ayst all such troubles may 
be avoided wm their causes are known 
and care is tn to do things right. 

One of thmost prolific sources of 
trouble is tehin cream. ‘That is, too 
much skimm is taken off with the 
cream. This 1 cream has to be churned 
at a very h temperature—the poorer 
her the churning um- 
perature. thin cream, from i5 to 
18 per cent, hurned—at, say, 60 degrees 


The most effect- 


not be fed to dairy cows used for butter jive way to @ect this mistake is to add 


several qua of warm water to the 


(3) Gluten meals containing small per-|cream. Thirill dilute the buttermilk 
centages of fats, 3 per cent or less, and | and allow tbutter to float. After ad- 
high percentages of protein, when fed | ding the wa churn a little, then let it 
sanction |in combination with corn meal and bran, : 





stand for ay minutes, then draw off 

ttermilk through a fine 
strainer. Ti churn a little more and 
the butter Sid gather. If it does not, 
draw off ® buttermilk and churn 
again. Of rse prevention is better 
than cure. vent by keeping the milk 
it to stand until the tream 
it can be skimmed 








has thicke’ 
with but 


Putting uch cream in the churn 
is another ymon source of trouble. 
When this the case the concussion 
which mathe butter come is hin- 











dered and the work must be prolonged. 
The churn should never be more than 
half full—one-third full is better. The 
remedy here manifestly is to remove part 
of the cream. 

It often happens when churning in a 
cold room, the cream that was at the 
right temperature when put inc the 
churn gets chilled so the butter does 
not come. When the thermometer shows 
this to be the case draw out about half 
of the cream into a tin bucket, set this 
bucket into a larger vessel of hot water, 
stirring wel] until the cream is raised a 
little above the proper temperature for 
the whole mess; then pour it back into the 
churn. It will bring the mass up to the 
right point and the butter will come. Do 
not add hot water to the cream to raise 
the temperature. The hot water will 
spoil the color and the texture of the but- 
ter. 

What the cows are eating has a maiked 
influence on the churnability of their 
milk. Some foods make milk that churns 
easily; others the reverse. 

There is a difference in cows, too. 

In all these troubles the remedies are 
quite simple and the avoidance easy it 
only the cow owners will study their cows 
and use 1t’« thermometer with ordinary 
common sense. Temperature is the con- 
trolling factor in buttermaking; hence 
the right use of the thermometer is the 
key to most buttermakers’ problems. 
Keep the temperature right and other 
things are not apt to go wrong. 


MILKING MACHINE. 





The “Dairy World,” London, comments 
on the exhibit of these at the late exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society as 
follows: 

The class for milking machines at- 
tracted ony two entries—viz., that of 
Mr. W. Murchland, of Kilmarnock, and 
that of Messrs. Lawrence and Kennedy, 
of Glasgow. The machine of Mr. Murch- 
land is well known and is no doubt the 
best of its kind that has yet appeared. 
The National Agricultural Society of 
Scotland awarded it a prize of £50 in 
1897, and the judges spoke highly of it as 
@ practical success. Messrs. Lawrence 
and Kennedy's machine was of the same 
type as the ‘Thistle,’ which loomed large 
before the dairy public a few years ago, 
and which was awarded a silver medal 
at the Darlington ‘Royal’ of 1893, but 
which was unfavorably reported upon by 
the Highland judges on acount of the bad 
flavors developed Im the milk after being 
drawn. Whether the machine exhibited 
by Messrs. Lawrence and Kennedy was 
open to the same objection we cannot 
say. The first trials were not satisfac- 
tory owing to the indisposition of the 
cows to fall in with the new order of 
things, but the second trials were appar- 
ently quite satisfactory. However, no 
prize was awarded, the reason given be- 
ing “insufficient merit."" This has oc- 
casioned much/surprise and adverse com- 
ment in some quarters, especially in view 
of the previous record of the Murchland 
machine. The judges, Messrs.’ Bayntun 
Hippisley and Francis E. Walker, are, 
however, men in whose judgment we have 
the utmost confidence, and we may rest 
assured that they have solid grounds for 
arriving at their decision. We shall await 
with interest their full report of the trials. 

It is disappointing that the offer of a 
£50 prize ($250) should have attracted only 
two competitors, seeing that there are 
other machines either on, or about to be 
placed upon the market. We have been 
informed of at least two machines whose 
performances were, according to their in- 
ventors, to eclipse all of those that had 
preceded them, but the fact of their ab- 
sence shows that the practical difficulties 
connected with the mechanical milker 
have yet to be overcome. That there is a 
great field for a really cerviceable milking 
machine no one can deny. The increasing 
difficulty of obtaining mulkers is bringing 
the question more to the front, and not 
only in this country is the need felt, but in 
all dairy countries, and in particular the 
United States where the decrease in the 
production of milk is attributed to the 
lack of the necessary farm hands, and the 
advent of the ideal milking machine is 
impatiently awaited. 


DAIRY NOTES 
From Bulletin No. 67 Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station. 





Considering only the lactation pertod for 
the year 1896, the cows in the herd that 
have deep bodies through the middle and 
are spare and angular in conformation 
produce on an average 8,580.3 pounds of 
milk per year; it costs on the average, 
27.21 cents for feed to produce 100 pounds 
of milk; the annual butter yield ranges 
from 402.22 to 520.56 pounds and averages 
for the group 460.02 pounds. The cost for 
feed to produce a pound of butter is from 
6.29 to 4.17 cents and averages 5.08 cents. 
Estimating the return for butter at 15 
cents a pound and skimmed milk at 15 
cents per hundred, we have a gross return 
per cow for the same year of $80.26. De- 
ducting $23.35, the cost of feed, we have 
a net return per cow of $56.91. 

The cows In the herd that have tenden- 
cy to grow flesh, produce on an average 
87.8 cents to produce a hundred pounds of 
milk; the annual butter yield ranges from 
197.15 pounds to 322.15 and the averages 
for the group 270.86 pounds. The cost for 
feed to produce a pound of butter was 10.85 
cents to 7.16 cents and averaged 8.02. 
Estimating the return to the farmer in 
butter at 5 cents per pound and skimmed 
milk at 15 cents per hundred pounds, there 
is a gross return per cow of $48.83. De- 
ducting $22.11, the cost of feed, we have 
net return of $26.72. The net return from 
group I. is 112.98 per cent greater than the 
net return from group II. This net return 
is greater than the gross return most 
farmers get from their cows. 

During the five years of careful investi- 
gation in regard to the cost of produc- 
tion of butter between cows spare and 
angular in form and cows carrying con- 
siderable superfiuous tissue, the records 
show that in every instance the cow that 
carried the least flesh charged the least 
for butter, and just in so much as one 
cow was little smoother and plumper than 
the other would her butter product cost 
more than the other. It should be borne 
in mind that the results are from ac- 
cumulated testimony, showing not only 
that every day, every week, every month, 
but during her entire lifetime, the spare 
cow is better. That she should be so 
much better is almost incredible, strong 
and uniform as the evidence is. 

The cost of feed is als> a matter of 
considerable importance. During the year 
189% feed was exceedingly cheap, bran 
Selling at $6.50 per ton, hay at $3 per ton, 
oats at 10 to 11 cents per bushel and barley 
at 16 cents. Had feed ruled 50 per cent 
higher, making the price of bran $9.75 per 





ton, hay $4.50, oats 21 cents per bushel, 











.The Prosperous 
Farmer < < < 


Farming is a science. To 
farm with profit, the farmer 
must thoroughly inform him- 
self onthe subject of fertilizers. 
If he does this, success is 
assured. Potash is essential 
to every crop. 











We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 
the hands of every farmer. We gladly mail 
them FREE. | A postal will do. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 


























OUR ADVANCE AGENT 


ed Stee! Plow, hard as glass all over, 
f The best plow on earth atany a, 
= We a ae 4 ingh 







$2.00 i tt ad ree) Sane Pi 


eee 
only for fall Ai areal rite now and get read) 


HAPGOOD PLOWCO., +  80x820, Alton, ili. 
$1.75 extra. The only Plow Factory in the U.S. selling direct w the farner 
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WHITMAN'S BALING PRESSES 












CONTEST. 
The most complete line in America. Received 
rizes in past five years than all others 
Award at World’s Fair, Chi- 
» and every o - Notthe cheapest, 
but guarentesd the best. Many valuable im- 
rovements ae —— See ew Mode! Stee) 
” line of Farm Machinery, 
, Cider Mills, Feed Mills, 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL Co., 





and prices. 
it. Louis, Mo. 








“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Withoat a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. It is BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published in America. It is stgictty Repvusiican in 
politics, but t is above all a wEWsPaPER, and gives aLL 
THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. Ir 1 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLu- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Paper, 

Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 

One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 

GLOBE PRINTING CoO., 


ST. LOUIS, Me 
Rureli World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, $1.25 Met. 























M. E. Moore’s ; Herd on Hol- 


stein-Friesian Cattle, 


Cameron, Mo. 

He is ss some of the finest breeding, Mech- 
thilde, po ress Josephine, coe, Parthenia, Abbe 
Kirk, De Kol, Netherland Pietertse, in this 
herd. PR. can a ee Oe tter producers. t milk produc- 

a greet winners. tested cows for 
butter, 8 27 foo Ibs. at 3 years old to 23 26.100 Ibs. 
foraged cows. in 7 days. 


Don’t Rent 


= 


Tea poets 
A Better 
Newspaper 


what is going on in the 
great world about you 








the earth, 
ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF SEND ONE DOLLAR 
YOUR OWN 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
FRREPUBLIC 


Read ‘'The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm iands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps for a 
year's subscription to Taz Corm Batt, 
aog Adams St., Chicago. 


























BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 


ENERAL’ PRO a te wanted on cop- 
Hudson Bros. Co m. Co. 


nd St, St, ‘Louts 
Refer to any Banker or Rural World 
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Bari HAVE YOU SEEN THE 1) pimp 
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barley 24 cents, and other feed in propor- 
tion, the average annual net return from 
the group of grade Shorthorns would 
have been $15.67, while the net return 
from the dairy type cows would have 
been 340.25, being 156 per cent greater than 
the net return from the grade Shorthorns 
and the Swiss cow. 

The vital question that confronts every 
dairyman in the land is, where shall the 
line between these cows be drawn? And 
before he makes the decision it will be 
well for him to take a few things into 
consideration; and the first, and most im- 
portant one, is the ruling price of dairy | 
products. Ten years ago, when the aver- 
age price of butter was 26% cents per 
pound, all of the cows would do creditable 
service in a dairy. But when prices are 
such that a net return of 15 cents per 
pound is the average that can be expect- 
ed, he must guard closely the cost of pro- 
duction, or the margin between cost and 
returns will be so close that he will be 
forced to the conclusion that ‘dairying 
doesn’t pay.” It follows, then, that, so 
far as profits in the dairy are concerned, 
the more closely he restricts his herd to 
cows having the typical dairy form the 
more certain and greater the profits. The 
man who is content with a net income per 
cow for dairy products of from $15 to $25 
per year will choose such cows as are 
found in group II. If he aspires to a net 
, income of from $50 to $60 per cow he will 
* choose such as are in group I. 
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Horticulture. 


‘HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


‘OR APPLE.—Before me on the 

DRAP po of these apples, just from the 
—_ > each m almost a foot 
rd, 
in circumference; O00 it about the same 
the yellow Bellflower and * 
The apple is just now coming 
at should be more generally 

ted than it is. The tree is a good 
= d the quality is not surpassed by 
pearer an 
, other apple of its season. It is slight- 
Tee juicy and tender in flesh. 
y NOTHER HYBRID PECAN.—I have 

. received from M. L. Bonham, Clin- 
on re Co., Mo., nuts from @ tree 
oa in the woods near — It Frat 
sembles the Nussbaumer considerably. 

7 ned one and it is chock full of 
= a but a mere film of shell 
ail the middle. This is the fourth 
sample of this kind of a cross sent me, 
and in my opinion opens @ new field for 
experimenting. Why not cross some of 
our largest pecans, hardy here in the 
north, with our largest hickory nuts, and 
vice versa? What a great thing might be 
developed. These nuts sent me from Clin- 
ton average 1% inches long, 1 inch broad 
and % inch thick. I can hardly tell what 
such a tree would be valued at if it were 
on my grounds. My Nussbaumer tree is 
six inches in diameter at the base and 20 
feet high, but has not borne any nuts yet. 
It was grafted on a young hickory about 
four feet from the ground. 

I am too old to undertake the artificial 
crossing of these nuts, but hope some 
younger man will. If such a thing can 
happen in the forest in the natural way 
it can certainly be accomplished by the 
hand of man also. 

THINNING OUT PEARS.—When look- 
ing at my Garber pear trees (I have but a 
few), July 26, I found them entirely too 
full. Where they were about properly set 
they are much larger than where crowd- 
ed. They were thinned so that when full 
grown they will not touch each other. 
They can be grown to average nearly a 
half pound apiece. Then they are a royal 
looking fruit. There is a quince flavor 
about this pear that is yuite a treat to us, 
as we cannot grow this latter fruit. My 
Sheldons were never finer. The trees have 
but a slim crop, hence their superiority. 
My Dewey pear tree has a nice crop and 
the fruit promises to be larger than here- 
tofore. A pear, just as good in every re- 
spect as the Seckel (of which it is a seed- 
ling), and considerably larger, may be 
worth having. It is not likely to come 
out with flying colors, as no nurseryman 
has had hold of it. It will be distributed 
by scions for budding or grafting, and no 
dollar or two dollars a tree demanded 
for it. 

CHERRIES.-—I notice in an article in a 
horticultural paper that a contributor 
says: “The common Morello is perhaps 
the best stock on which to work the bet- 
ter varieties.” ‘his will suit me for there 
are scores of suckers coming up where the 
storm broke the tree down. These I can 
bud, and may get some cherries to eat. 
A good mess of choice cherries I have not 
had in five years. My old Napoleon is 
about dying. Well, it has done its duty 
and is perhaps the largest cherry tree in 
this county. It is about 20 inches in diam- 
eter at the base. 

THINNING OUT PEACHES. — The 
trees were in many cases entirely too full 
and had to be thinned. Old trees that I 
considered about worn out are loaded, 
sometimes four and five in a bunch. No 
two were allowed to touch each other. 
The larger varieties should be five or six 
inches apart. It is tedious work, but un- 
less done where too full the fruit will not 
be fit to sell. In coming to a tree that 
had been partly thinned a week previous, 
the difference in the thinned part and the 
other was quite perceptible. So that even 
when nearly ripe it is well to thin them. 

The famous Elberta is disappointing me. 
Among all my varieties, and I have at 
least 20, the Elberta has the slimmest 
crop. This has been the case for three 
crops now. The trees are vigorous and 
healthy. Am I too far north for this 
peach? That it is not of the best quality 
here can be judged by the compliment 
paid it by one of my customers in a little 
town near here. I sent him some splendid 
Elbertas and thought they would just 
please him. A few days afterwards one 
of my sons took some Susquehannas to 
him, which pleased him greatly. After 
eating some he said to my son: ‘Tell the 
old man that those big peaches he sent 
me the other day weren’t worth a —.” 
That took the wind out of my Elberta’s 
sails. That was two years ago; perhaps 
they will be better this year. But to refer 
to the Susquehanna, I will say that on 
the upland here it is about the best in all 
respects, but not a very regular bearer. 
It is quite handsome, and, in my estima- 
tion, better in quality. 

Thinning peaches will make many sala- 
ble, when if all were left on, the fruit 
would not pay shipping expenses. One 
good, large peach is worth more than @ 
half dozen small, tasteless ones. Then 
again it is a relief to the tree, as each 
beach, when maturing the seed equally 
takes the vitality of the tree. 

My apple crop is not nearly an average 
one, yet some trees will have to be thin- 
ned if we want good fruit. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 
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Bluffton, Mo. 
IOWA NOTES. 
Russian Mulberries as Bird Savers. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This closing |™anure put in the bottom, covering this |nished the trees, planted, cultivated and 
year of the nineteenth century is to be 


one of unbounded plenty in Iowa. The 
wheat is heavy in yield and as to quality, 
excellent. Oats better than an average 
‘rop and corn never promised better at 
the present stage than now. Gardens and 
melon patches are as good as ever grew 
1ere, 

For years our apples have been almost 
Worthless on account of the worms, but 
this year so far there is not one worm 
Where there have been fifty for any year 
f the last six. What has caused this 
“carcity of worms we do not know. 

Peach trees are making a very heavy 
Stowth and are loaded with fruit. 


Judge Miller complains again of the 
birds taking his cherries and berries. I 
= glad that he says he will not shoot 
‘sem. As @ remedy for birds taking the 
‘uits, ten years ago, in the RURAL 
WORLD and in the Missouri State Horti- 
‘ultural Society report for 1891, I prescrib- 
*d the Russian mulberry. Another ten 
‘ears’ experience and observation has 
“Hown that it is almost a complete rem- 
‘dy. Sixteen or seventeen years ago, in 
N. F. Murray’s nursery, several hundred 
Russian mulberries bore their first fruit. 


seemed to like them better than anything 
else. I marked some of those trees for the 
season and for the quality of their fruit, 
and the next spring moved seven or eight 
of them to my own place, and for at least 
ten years their fruit has been protecting 
the berries on that place. 

RUSSIAN MULBERRIES are, of 
course, seedlings. There are varieties 
early and varieties late; they may be 
found bearing in time to save cherries or 
late enough to save the berries. There 
are trees that bear mulberries of many 
sizes, some of them quite sweet and all 
very much liked by the birds. They can 
be propagated by grafting or by budding. 
The trees are entirely hardy. They grow 
quickly and bear early, and their crop 
seems never to fail. They do not grow to 
be large trees and need not take up much 
room. They make a good shelter belt and 
the wood is not without value. 

The Russian mulberry may be made 
one of the important helps to save our 
birds from the extinction that threatens 
them. The Audubon Societies, our Agri- 
cultural Department, the writers and the 
papers, would do well to learn the value 
there is in this idea and to put the facts 
before the whole country. 

Who, how many, will take up the work 
of selecting and propagating them and 
putting them within reach of the fruit 
growers? Just that should be done all 
over the United States. 

PLANT MULBERRIES. DON’T KILL 
THE BIRDS. W. R. LAUGHLIN. 
Page Co., Ia., August 5. 


WHAT WILL THE APPLE CROP BE? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Last spring 
it was generally said that there would be 
an enormous crop of all kinds of fruit, 
but as each crop has become ready for 
market the demand has been good and 
good prices have been secured. 

THE BLACKBERRY crop and market 
were a surprise in both yield and price. 
I sold continuously from June 15 until 
August 2, and the demand seemed to in- 
crease, and the fruit brought good re- 
turns when shipped. 

APPLES.—Now the cry is that there is 
the biggest apple crop in sight that this 
country ever had. Our state has been 
rated as having a half of a full crop. 
From what I have seen and from our 
state crop report I very much doubt 
whether there will be more than one- 
fourth of a full crop, and one-half of that 
will not be marketable. Some varieties 
are almost worthless. 

THE PEACH CROP just now coming 
in is going to be very much less than ex- 
pected, owing to insects and the cutting 
back of the trees a year ago last winter; 
also because of the great prevalence of 
peach yellows. There are but a few pec- 
ple who seem to know what this disease 
is. I very much doubt whether there is 
any locality where peaches are grown 
that has not more or less of it. 

It is easily controlled when taken in 
time, but if neglected is sure death to the 
trees and the fruit is worthless for ship- 
ping. L. V. DIX. 
Cole County, Mo., August 6, 1900. 


UNITED STATES FRUITS AT PARIS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I take pleas- 
ure in enclosing herewith a list of awards 
to exhibitors from the United States at 
the Paris Exposition in the temporary 
competition in horticulture held July 18. 
Shipments of the crop of the present 
year are now being forwarded at regular 
intervals for future competitions. The 
competitions yet to be held oceur on the 
following dates: Aug. 22, Sept. 13, Sept. 
26, Oct. 10 and Oct. 24. Exhibits destined 
for any of these competitions must leave 
New York by steamer two weeks in ad- 
vance of the date mentioned. 

WM. A. TAYLOR, 

Acting Pomologist. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 8. 
Awards to United States exhibitions in 
Group VIII.—Horticulture, at Paris Ex- 
position. Temporary competition, July 
18, 1900. Class 45—Fruits and fruit trees: 
First prizes—Collections of apples, crop 
of 1899: 
Division of Pomology, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture, general collection. 
Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
New York State Commission. 
H. A. Aldrich, Neoga, Illinois. 
F. A. Young, Butler, Illinois. 
Collection of citrous fruits: 
California State Commission. 
Second prizes—Collections 
crop of 1899: 
Connecticut Pomological Society. 
Nebraska State Horticultural Society. 
North Carolina Dept. of Agriculture. 
Third prizes—Collections of apples, 
crop of 1899: 
James Dickie, Massies Hills, Va. 
J. O. Parker, Lakin, Kansas. 
L. B. Perrine, Blue Lakes, Idaho. 


WORK FOR THE VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER. 


PEAS.—Plant peas now for fall use, and 
successions up to the 2th of August for 
this section. To raise a good crop of peas 
at this time of the year is not always an 
easy matter. If they are not sown within 
the next two or three weeks they will be 
too late, and very often at this time we 
have a period of dry weather extending 
over several weeks, during which time 
seeds will not germinate without special 
attention. 
The best crops of fall peas we know of 


of apples, 





sunken trenches. These trenches are 
opened with a spade, or plow, to a depth 
of 10 inches, and two or three inches of 


with a like depth of soil. If the ground 
is dry it is given a good watering and al- 
lowed to stand for a few hours before 
sowing and if the weather continues dry 
and unfavorable water is freely applied. 
This, with frequent cultivation, and the 
drawing of the soil up to the plants as 
they progress, will induce a strong growth 
and a crop of peas of good quality. 

Fall peas, to be really satisfactory, 
must get a good start and be encouraged 
to make a strong growth. We have found 


Nott’s Excelsior. 





‘While the mulberries were ripe the birds | fruits are half grown. 


were grown on the system much in vogue | $1 per acre. He furnished the land, fenced 
in the British Islands, namely that of | it (breaking that part of it not previously 


MELONS.—Crops of melons should now 
be making satisfactory progress. The 
swelling of the fruit will be greatly as- 
sisted by waterings in dry weather and by |g acres; Winesap, 22 acres. 
cultivating all vacant space between the 
plants. The branches or shoots should not 
be pulled about or disturbed during the 
operation, but the hand hoe carefully 
worked between them whenever possible. 
Systematic dustings of lime, mixed with a 
little paris green, should be given to ward 
off the fly and grub. It would be well to 
discontinue the paris green when the 


MUSHROOMS.—With many who grow 
mushrooms it will now be necessary to be- 
gin collecting manure. Where it is pos- 
sible to make the beds with fresh manure, 
or manure only a few days old, it is to be 
much preferred, as in that state it contains 
a large amount of ammonia which is such 


heavy crops of good quality. But where 
the manure of only a couple of horses is 


to collect sufficient tu hake a bed. Put 


possible) where it will be protected from 
the sun and rain. The manure should be 
spread out thinly to prevent it from heat- 
ing, which is the cause of many light 
crops of mushrooms of poor quality as a 
result of the exhausting effect on the 
manure.—John Hobson in American Gard- 
ening. 

FIRST PRUNING OF APPLE 

TREES. 


THE 





Apple trees as usually set in orchard, 
are two or three years old. Sometimes 
very strong one-year-old trees can be se- 
cured, and these are best of all for plant- 
ing. I prefer whips to formed trees; that 
is, trees consisting of a main stem, with 
few or no branches, and the branches to 
be pruned off when the trees are planted. 
Such trees, if cut back to a length of thir- 
ty inches, will push into vigorous growth, 
and by midsummer will be ready for their 
first pruning. 
During the past week the apple trees 
on the University fruit farm, planted last 
April, have been carefully studied, pre- 
paratory to pruning. There are ten trees 
of each variety and after carefully meas- 
uring the growth and determining the di- 
rection of each limb, I find that each tree 
presents a separate and distinct problem— 
no two trees grow alike. The Jonathans 
as a whole are the most spreading in hab- 
it, but each of the ten Jonathan trees ditf- 
fers widely from its fellows so no two can 
be treated the same at the first pruning. 
What can be done? The grower should 
bear constantly in mind that during the 
first year of his orchard the shape of the 
tree is determined, and.all the subsequent 
growth emphasizes the work of the first 
season. So the first pruning of all must 
have for its purpose the removal of limbs 
that are growing in the wrong place, and 
the encouragement of shoots where they 
are needed to give symmetry to the tree. 
The removal is easily acomplished by cut- 
ting out with a pocket knife, leaving not 
the least stump behind. New shoots will 
be made to start from dormant buds if 
the more vigorous growths are pinched at 
their ends; indeed the very best pruning 
machines ever made are the thumb and 
fingers, when judiciously used. 
In this first pruning see that branches 
retained have a good strong urion with 
the main stem, avoiding forks, and also 
that they are well spaced along the stem 
rather than grouped closely together. I 
prefer an apple tree with a center stem 
from root to top bud, and hence in the 
first pruning I endeavor to make the top- 
most shoot a leader. But many very suc- 
cessful growers train their trees to open 
heads from the first. Both systems are 
good if well cared for, and no system of 
pruning is good if it is not given con- 
tinuous attention. 

CHAS. A. KEFFER, 
Tennessee Experiment Station. 


SOME APPLE-GROWING IN KANSAS. 
The story of success is always a pleas- 
ing one, instilling hope in the breast of the 
listener and stimulating him to greater 
endeavor. The man who scores a success 
in his particular line of legitimate under- 
taking contributes materially to the gen- 
eral prosperity of his community and is a 
working element in the welfare of the 
world. 
The development of that section of the 
United States so indefinitely character- 
ized as “the West’ has furnished many 
worthy examples of surmounting great 
obstacles, overcoming discouragements, 
and of the final triumph of the sturdy, 
persevering pioneer. Many are the ex- 
periences related, showing the marvelous 
possibilities of the country when backed 
by level judgment and willing muscle. 
One man’s requirements often happily 
combining with another’s ability work 
great advantage to both. Such a circum- 
stance effected the beginning of the suc- 
cess of Fred Wellhouse, of Kansas, the 
most extensive commercial orchardist in 
the United States. He is widely known 
as the “apple king” of Kansas, and the 
story of his eminently successful career 
in orcharding should be an inspiration to 
all who read it. Something of it is‘related 
here by Mr. F. D. Coburn, secretary of 
the Kansas Board of Agriculture. 
The year 1875 found Mr. Wellhouse with- 
out money, but with a definite knowledge 
of tree-growing and orcharding in Kansas 
acquired by years of close observation 
combined with practical experience, and 
full of faith in the possibilities of the 
State for fruit-growing. L. B. Wheat, a 
lawyer, of Leavenworth, owned three 
tracts of 437 acres of land which were not 
profitable. Mr. Wellhouse closed a con- 
tract with Wheat to plant this, 160 acres 
near Fairmount and 117 acres near Glen- 
wood, in Leavenworth County, and 160 
acres in Miami County, near Gardner, 
with apple trees. These lands had cost 
Mr. Wheat, with improvements about 
$10,000 and could be rented for perhaps 


in cultivation), erected buildings for ten- 
ants, dug wells, etc. 
Wellhouse & Son (the firm name) fur- 


took care of them until they came into 
bearing, getting all grain grown on un- 


taxes for the first five years. 


to bear one-half of the expenses and each 
bear. 


Glenwood tract (117 acres): 


pin, 41 acres. 
Miami County tract (160 acres): 


Fairmount tract (160 acres): 


Winesap, 24 acres. 





the orchards. The account 
closed with the year 18%. 


occupied land between the trees, and pald 
After that | bench was filled with san 
Mr. Wheat paid taxes and each party was 


receive one-half of the income until 
Wellhouse & Son should receive 15 bush- 
els per tree, or so long as the trees might 
The Glenwood orchard was planted 
in the spring of 1876; the Miami County 
tract in 1878, and the Fairmount orchard 
the first early round varieties to be the | in 1879, with varieties as follows: 
most satisfactory at this time, and next 
to them the dwarf sorts of marrows, like 


Ben Davis, 
60 acres; Winesap, 16 acres; Missouri Pip- 


Ben 
Davis, 80 acres; Missouri Pippin, 42 acres; 
Maiden’s Blush, 8 acres; Cooper’s Early, 


Ben Da- 
vis, 80 acres; Jonathan, 40 acres; Cooper's 
Early, 8 acres; Maiden’s Blush, 8 acres; 


The years of usefulness of these orch- 
ards were from 1880 to 18%, during which 
time they produced a total of 410,417 bush- 
els, giving a net income of $104,000, or $52,- 
000 as a result of the venture to each par- 


| 
practically 


Wellhouse & Son now own 1,220 acres of | 


| 
| 
| 


Their largest crop was 80,000 bushels in 


1890; the year’s expenses amounted to $13,- | 
available it may take two or three weeks | 000 and the gross receipts for apples $52,- 

000. The next year’s crop was 63,698 bush- 

it as gathered in a shady place (a shed if | els. 


From their long experience in commer- 


cial orcharding the Messrs. Wellhouse are 
making their later plantings in about the 


following ratio as to varieties, viz.: Ben 
Davis, 100; Missouri Pippin, 50; Jonathan, 
40; Gano, 15; York Imperial, 15. Their 
trees are set, when two years old, in 
trenches instead of holes, 16 feet apart in 
rows north and south, and the rows 32 


feet apart. There are three main rexsons 
for adopting this plan: (1) With the trees | 
so close together they form their own | 


wind-break, making hedges or belts of 
timber unnecessary. (2) The dense shade 
makes the evaporation of imvisture from | 


| 


| 
| 


sun-scald of the trunks and branches less | 
imminent. (3) It is easier to secure a 
good permanent stand by close planting, 
and the excess of trees, if there is any, 
can be removed as may be desirable. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





The progress that is being made in Mis- 


agricultural education into the public 
schools of the state is attracting wide- 
spread attention. “American Gardening” 
reprints from the Asa Gray Bulletin the 
following article by J. C. Whitten, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Missouri 
Agricultural College, in which is described 
the work done in the Columbia public 
schools with “nature studies.” Prof. 
Whitten is largely responsible for what 
has been accomplished in these schools: 
At the present time interest in introduc- 
ing various forms of ‘‘nature studies”’ into 
the hools is b so widespread 





are of unusual interest to teachers. 


public schools, during the present year, is 
one of the best examples that has come 
to the writer's notice of how successful 
plant studies may be introduced. The 
work was mainly planned by Mr. Peter 
Potter, the teacher of natural science in 
the high school, and shows how success- 


cate into the minds of his students a love 
of plant study and plant culture. 

The first step was window gardening in 
the biological laboratory of the high 
school. A plant box 8 inches wide, 6 
inches high, and the length of the window 
sill, was placed at either window in the 
room, These boxes were filled with mel- 
low garden soil and woods mould, and 
planted. Ferns were set in the boxes of 
the north windows, where they would not 
get toomuch sunlight. In the east and west 
windows geraniums, coleus, umbrella plant 
and other attractive forms th:t need more 
sunlight were set. From sme of the 
boxes parlor ivy and other vines were 
trained about the sides of the windows. 
Aside from being an attractive object les- 
son to the whole school, these boxes fur- 
nished material for study tothe class in 
botany. The germination o! seeds, the 
development of young plants, the rooting 
of cuttings and other work was carried on 
in the soll, under the ornaimé¢ntal plants, 
while these plants themselvps gave op- 
portunity for experience in pjant growth. 
The ingenuity of the teachbr was dis- 
played in numerous experfments with 
these living plants, and ths served to 
stimulate an interest in the | ork on the 
part of the pupils. | 

In February arrangement vas made for 
studying the development of} wild plants. 
A bench 20 feet long, 3 feet wide and 8 
inches deep was made of bts of boards 
from packing boxes and wiste lumber. 
This bench was supported by means of 
four carpenters’ trusses, almg the west 
side of the laboratory, wherdit would get 
light from four windows. |A trip was 
then made, to the woods wth a spring 
wagon for the purpose of se@uring plants 
for this bench. Quantities }f the woods 
mould, containing forest treqseeds, ferns, 
and the various bulbs, roft-stalks and 
other curious things that grow in such 
places, were shoveled in andtaken to the 
school building and placed the propa- 
gating bench. Great interejt was mani- 
fested on the part of the stylents in find- 
ing out what kind of plant yould develop 
from a given curious rhizonp or what in- 
sect might emerge from a sfange cocoon 
that was found in the soil @ the time of 
planting out the miscellaneqs collection. 
In a few weeks this curiofity began to 
find ample opportunity to gtisfy itself. 
Under the influence of the warmth and 
sunlight from the window a luxuriant 
growth soon began. Oak,|hickory and 
other seedlings began to ajpear; spring 
beauties and anemones jppring from 
some of the onion-like bulbs} Throughout 
late winter and early -p - every day 
brought its succession of suprises in the 
shape of the first violet flover, unfolding 
fern or other well-known aq uaintance of 
every lover of the first pla S of spring- 
time. It was a revelation tathe students, 
and to most older people aswell, to see a 


bulbs and roots develop int{ the familiar 
plants which they had alw@s loved, and 
which they thought they }}d known so 
well. 

Trips to the woods to cdect material 
for this garden suggested th desirability 
of home plantings on the pg¢t of some of 
the students. A section ¢ this plant 
which was 
carefully watered, and thiqserved as a 
propagating bed. The pupilsrought slips 
of geraniums, coleus andjother house 
Plants, which were inserteqin the sand 
until they rooted, and thej were taken 
home and planted about thdhouse. 

As warm weather appro¢thed, out-of- 
door gardening was begun| The ground 
about the school building ws first grad- 
ed where grading was necestry. When a 
trip to the woods was ppposed after 
school or on a holiday, tqcollect wild 


ant enthusiastic followers. 4d horses and 
wagons were not at all diffiglt to secure. 
The native Virginia creep¢ was taken 


building, and trained over fe doorways 
and in the blank spaces betjeen the win- 
dows. Elder, red bud, spirahs, June ber- 
ry, dogwood and other wildshrubs were 
planted in masses about th¢steps, in the 
angles of the building, as sfeens for the 
outbuildings, and wherevej they would 
enhance the beauty of the founds. The 





ty during the fifteen years’ active life of 


soil was spaded fine aroun }ach mass of 





the soil less rapid, and the danger from | provement been noted. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE | 


sourl to introduce “nature studies,” or | 


that successful methods of doing the work } 


Work done by the Columbia, Missouri, 


! 
fully an industrious teacher may incul- | 


few dead-looking seeds d unknown | 


vines and shrubs, the teachf had abund- | 


up and planted against thdwalls of the | 


shrubbery, under whose shade wild-wood 
flowers were thickly planted. 
This work done, the enthusiasm for 


younger orchards, located in Leavenworth | gardening was sufficiently great that it 
and Osage Counties. About one-third of | was thought best to induce the pupils to 
these are now laden with fru't and the 
product of this season is estimated at 29.- 
an important factor in the production of | 0 bushels, approximately va::ed at $5,000. 


undertake independent work of this kind 
at their homes. Funds were raised and 
prizes offered to the various grades for 
the best vegetable garden, the best kept 
yard and the best nasturtium planting, 
made and cared for during the season by 
the pupil himself. Judges were appointed 
to examine these gardens, pass upon their 
merits and award the prizes. Several 
hundred students entered this gardening 
contest, and the merits of the work as an 
instructive occupation for the pupils and 
as a means of beautifying the town is 
already apparent. Circulars were writ- 
ten, giving brief, simple directions for the 
various kinds of work. Copies of these 
were printed by the students themselves, 
at the high school, and distributed for the 
information of the contestants. 

Separate prizes were offered for the 
colored schools, and here the work found 
its most enthusiastic followers. In no 
other part of the town has so much im- 
Fences are being 
whitewashed, rubbish is being removed 
from the yards; walks have been laid out 
from the doorway to the gate; vines be- 
gin to cover the unsightly features about 
| the place, and general improvement is no- 
| ticeable. 


DEATH IN MUSHROOMS. 


Chicago, [ll., Aug. 4.—It was deveiuped 
at the inquest upon the members of the 
Norris family, three of whom died yes- 
terday at Harvey, Ill, supposedly from 
| eating toadstools, that they were, in fact, 
poisoned by mushrooms, and not by toad- 
stools. It was shown that the family ate 
mushrooms of the finest quality, and not 
toadstools at all. 

Robert Martin, a mushroom expert, tes- 
tified that in his opinion the poisoning was 
caused by a small black bug which he said 
he had found recently making its home in 
the top of mushrooms. 

“I do not know, of course,” he sald, 
“that the Norris family was poisoned in 
this way, but they certainly ate mush- 
}rooms, and not toadstools. Awhile ago I 
found some of these bugs in mushrooms, 
| and noticed that they exuded a fluid 
| which surrounded them as they lay in the 
|mushrooms. I placed the bugs and a 
portion of the mushrooms immediately 
surrounding them in a saucer of milk, fed 
the milk to a cat, and in two hours the 
cat was dead.” 

Mr. Martin showed several of the bugs, 
which he had taken from mushrooms. 
Several professional men, well versed in 
entomology, said they had heard of such 
a bug in South America, which makes its 
home in certain plants, and causes the 
death of any animal which eats the fo- 
Mage. None of them had heard of the in- 
sect in this country. The physician in 
charge of the case testified that the fam- 
ily was poisoned “by eating mushrooms,” 
and the verdict of the Coroner's jury that 
“poison taken in with mushrooms caused 
death.” 








APPLE SHIPPERS ELECT OFFICERS. 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 3.—The sixth annual 
meting of the National Apple-Shippers’ 
Association came to an end this evening, 
and most of the 160 delegates have de- 
| parted for their homes. The next meet- 
| ing will be held at Toronto, Ont., the first 
| Wednesday of August, 1901. 
| The following officers were chosen: 
President, George T. Richardson, of Leav- 
| enworth, Kan.; vice-president, C. P. Roth- 
| well, of East Palestine, O.; secretary, A. 
| Warren Patch, of Boston; treasurer, W. 
L. Wagoner, of Chicago. Executive com- 


mittee: Walter Snyder, of Baltimore, 
|Md., chairman; L. K. Sutton, of Colum- 
| bus, O.; C. O. Wiley, of Detroit, Mich.; 


| E. M. Loomis, of New York, and B, New- 
| hall, of Chicago. ¢ 

During the three days the convention 
was in session letters and telegrams were 
received from every fruit-growing section 
of the country, and from these it is esti- 
mated that the apple crop this year will 
be the largest in the history of the United 
States, exceeding that of 1896, when 60,000,- 
000 barrels were gathered. 











PEACHES FOR MARKET.—Is there 
any peach ripening at same time as the 
Early Crawford, that is a large, yellow 
freestone, and is hardier or better for 
market purposes? Which are the best 
three varieties of peaches to pliant for 
market purposes, for a succession, begir- 
ning with season of Early Crawford, and 
ending with, aay, that of late’ C:awford, 
or a little later? My farm is on north 
side of Long-Island; soil a gravelly clay 
loam, and winters not severe. J. R. T., 
Greenlawn, N. Y. (There is no peach, so 
far as we know, which fully answers the 
requirements specified for season of Early 
| Crawford. Foster will nearly do it; but it 
is a trifle dark-colored, and is not so pro- 
ductive in tree. It is, in fact, not a suc- 


cessful market variety, except with a 
few growers. Mary's Choice is a New 
Jersey variety of considerable merit, 


which with good culture, is very profit- 
able. It is just a trifle later than Early 
Crawford. Of course, Elberta is to be in- 
cluded in the succession. It is probably 
the most popular market peach now in 
| propagation in this country. For third in 
| season, we would name Chair’s Choice or 
| Wheatland. We hardly know which to 
|advise; some growers like one better; 
some prefer the other. In general, it 
seems to be true that Wheatland docs 
better further north, while Chair’s Choice 
| has the advantage southward.)—Country 


| Gentleman. 
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WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY,. Main ano Manxer Sts., Sr. Louis. 





Address, J. R. RATEKI 


SEED WHEAT 


change from here to Missouri, Kansas an Southern Ills., and all parts of the South is 

& most desirable one, and will increase the yield and improve the quality. 

fully recleaned, price Birth a bushel, bags free aboard the cars here; i0 bushels $11. 00. 
& Son, “Nishna Valley Seedsmen,” SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


Turkish Red Winter Wheat 
The hardiest and best variety of 
winter wheat in the world; has 
roven iron clad and invincible 
ere in lowa forthe past twent 
years, always yielding from 3% 
to 48 bushels per acre of the 
highest grade in the market. A 


All seed care- 





lizer and crop producer, givin 
are what farmers want. For 
has no equal. All in 100 lbs bags. 





The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. 

best and surest fiel 
orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
Send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Natural Ferti- 
results. Field resulte 








over the plants. Its effectiveness is never denied 
retailed generally at 25 cents for 5 lb. package. 


CABBAGE WORM saqwonp sing sua 


LOCC OOOO rh 


; its safety is proved by 18 years of annual use, Is 


p in kegs and barrels and SOLD BY SEED 


Put u 
DEALERS. For pamphiet, address B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 





“Glove and Mitten Paint.” 


WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Fla - 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, and one + yy: 


pound can of 


Address, 8. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinois. 





A GREAT PEAR TREE.—Quincy, Ills., 
boasts of the greatest pear tree in the 
West. It is located on the premises of 
Mrs. Schraag, No. 924 State street. It is 
28 years old and for twenty years has 
been bearing pears, the average weight 
of which for the twenty years has been 
one pound. These pears have never 
brought less than $2 a bushel and the 
yleld has varied from eight to iifteen 
bushels. Last year the yield was twelve 
bushels. The prospects are good for an- 
other big yield this year, but as the pears 
are only half grown it is impossible to 
make an estimate at this time. The tree 
stands thirty-five feet high and the long- 
est branches are fifteen feet in length. 


THE LARGEST TREE. 





The largest tree in the world is to be 
seen at Mascali, near the foot of Mount 
Etna, and is called ‘“‘The Chestnut Tree 
of a Hundred Horses.”" Its name rose 
from the report that Queen Jane of Ara- 
gon, with her principal nobility, took 
refuge from a violent storm under its 
branches. The trunk is 204 feet in cir- 
cumference.—Am. Gard. 


The Apiary. 


BEE KEEPERS’ TALK. 














Not the least of the bee keepers’ train- 
ing and skill is required in the important 
matter of furnishing super room for the 
bees. If it is done just right, that is 
sufficient room given at just the proper 
time, swarming may be retarded and in 
many cases will not occur at all. In my 
yards during the present season, al- 
though the honey harvest has been good, 
there has been less than 33 per cent of 
the colonies that have cast swarms. 

I resort to different methods of giving 
super room, some of which I will men- 
tion. I often place in a strong colony 
a set of extracting combs as soon as the 
bees begin to bring in the first honey; 
this is placed over a queen excluding 
honey board; as soon as this set of 
combs is quite heavy with honey, I raise 
it up and place a crate of section con- 
taining full sheets of comb foundation 
under it. In a short time the extract- 
ing combs are ripe enough to extract. 
The sections are well on toward the 
point of sealing. I now take the extract- 
ing super off and give the colony anoth- 
er crate or super of sections under the 
first; they are now so strong and so ac- 
customed to placing the honey in the up- 
per story, above the brood chamber, that 
the sections will be promptly and evenly 
drawn out and filled. The queen below 
will not be crowded with honey and if 
one is watchful and continues to add more 
super room as needed, and take away the 
finished honey, the colony will, in many 
cases, work right on and no swarming 
results to bother the bee keeper and inter- 
rupt the business of honey storing. In 
other cases where the colony is a very 
strong one, I often take the super of ex- 
tracting combs entirely away as soon as it 
is quite heavy, brush the bees all off and 
give it to a weaker colony to ripen; then 
give the strong colony from which it was 
taken, two supers of sections at once, thus 
replacing the upper story in which they 
have been accustomed to storing their 
honey. They promptly occupy both su- 
pers and do good work if the honey flow 
is sufficient. In many cases I give colon- 
ies supers of sections right on the start 
but these are usually those containing 
partly drawn combs saved over from the 
previous year. This starts them to stor- 
ing above and as soon as possible other 
supers containing foundation are added 
below, and the colony kept at work. 
The main point is to manage so that the 
bees are not forced at any time to crowd 
the lower combs with honey. Some bee 
keepers are always working for increases, 
said increase being lost the following 
winter and the same thing repeated over 
and over. About the only way to make 
bee keeping a financial sucgess, is to get 
the maximum number of colonies that 
one wishes to keep and then bend all en- 
ergies to honey production, managing so 
as to have only enough increase each year 
to keep the apiary up to its normal work- 
ing strength. 

While the honey harvest on my field 
(up to the present writing, July 7) has 
been good, it might have been much bet- 
ter had the recent heavy showers come 
earlier, allowing good, clear weather dur- 
ing basswood bloom. Heavy showers, fol- 
lowed by hot, sultry weather, always 
shorten up the crop of basswood honey. 
But this year the rains may help us by 
bringing out a later crop of white clover 











blossoms. Reports from the various honey 
producing sections of the United States 
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indicate, on the whole, a rather short 
crop. Michigan, parts of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Colorado, report a 
good yield, but from many other states 
come adverse reports. Bee keepers who 
are so fortunate as to have honey to sell 
are advised to hold it at a good fair 
price, but sell whenever such is offered, 
especially in their home market. 
HARRY LATHROP. 


TRAVEL-STAINED HONEY. 





A correspondent asks in the 
western Agriculturist’’: 

“What makes some comb honey look 
old and have yellow cappings, and is 
such honey just as good as that having 
white cappings?" 

These are questions that are very often 
asked, says Mrs. Effie Brown in reply; 
and if answered by one judging from ap- 
pearances, they are invariably answered 
incorrectly. From appearances, only, one 
would judge that color in honeycomb in- 
dicates age and toughness, but this is not 
always the case, for bees often use small 
particles of old comb in making new, and 
thus give it a dark color. In most cases, 
however, this is not the rule, and, too, 
dark honeycomb is seldom built in sec- 
tions. It gets its color mostly from the 
feet of the bees running on to it from old 
combs, and from those working on flowers 
having dark-colored pollen. 

The longer honey remains in the hive 
the thicker and richer it becomes, and the 
longer comb is left, the tougher it gets. 
The newer the honey the better the comb 
is, and the older the comb the better the 
honey is. If you prefer having the best 
comb, buy the newest honey, but if it is 
good nhon*y that you wan, get the yellow 
comb. 


“North- 





THE BEE COLONY. 


How to Keep the Boys Interested in Farm 
Life. 





As the boys and girls grow up there 
is an inclination to get away from the 
drudgery of farm work. Why not buy 
for those boys or girls a few colonies 
of bees and let them start a little 
aplary for themselves in some corner or 
under an apple tree somewhere near the 
house, and also let them subscribe for an 
agricultural paper which publishes bee 
matter? asks F. 8. Herman in “New Eng- 
land Farmer.” Then they will get the bee 
fever so bad that it will be a hard matter 
to make them go away from home for 
even a week. The bee fever may be al- 
leviated a little by adding more bees to 
the apiary, but it can never be cured. At 
least, I seem to get it worse with each re- 
turning spring. Bee keeping is no longer 
a matter of chance, but a scientific study. 

There are some who put a swarm into 
an empty box or nail keg and let them 
shift for themselves, but that is not bee 
keeping. You would not think of keeping 
poultry or other stock in that way with- 
out making a total failure. Then, again, 
there is no drudgery work connected with 
keeping bees. Every department of the 
work is clean and pleasant. There is 
thought for the brain and work for the 
hands. Many a night I have laid awake 
planning for those bees. There is also 
work in the winter, when we have lots 
of time on our hands. The hives can be 
made and painted and honey boxes pre- 
pared, and everything be had in readiness. 
This work can all be done indoors. Then 
we may consider the product of the apiary 
~—what a safe keeper it is. There is no 
need of rushing honey off to the market 
for fear of its spoiling on your hands. It 
can be kept with safety from one year to 
another without spoiling or even becom- 
ing stale. Surely there is no place like 
home to the beekeeper and to the honey 
bee. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Willi you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryas 











Suyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Live Stock. 


Po- 








Aug. 21.—H. 2. Minnis, Edinburg, Ill., 
yng Smithton 
_ Monsees’ Sons, 5m . 

as (ol, M, Mor and Poland-Chinas. 
20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill. 

oland-Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, New Holland, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
4.—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 


Oct. 
Moines, Ia. ; 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Det. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, 
[L. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
fil. Horses. 

Ves. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Kickapoo, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, 


Moweaqua, 


Kan. 
Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Edenburg, Ill. 


Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ia. 

Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Ul. 


Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 31—E. E. Axline, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia. 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. a 

and 23.—Logan Chappell, t. 

y BF, Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. c. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Heie- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. ll 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. 
gn D d Geo. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan an 
Bothweil. at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Veh, Mets. Mo. 

horns, Kansas ty, ° 

=k 3, 24 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 

Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 


City. 


Oak Grove, Mo. 


Oskaloosa, Mo., 
Kan., and Paul 
Sale 


- B. Armour and J. A. 
and 12.—K. MB 





RALSTON H. SANDERS IS DEAD. 





The ‘Breeders’ Gazette’ of August § 
contains the sad news of the death on Au- 
gust 3 of Ralston H. Sanders, after ten 
weeks of sickness, with typhoid pneumo- 
nia. Mr. Sanders was the second son of 
the late J. H. Sanders, founder of the 
“Gazette,” was 27 years of age and a 
young man of rare promise. He had 
charge of the engraving department of 
the “Gazette,” and the high character of 
his work was made manifest to the read- 
ers with each issue. 

— 


SHORTHORN PRIZES. 


J. H. Pickrell, secretary of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Spring- 
field, Il., has favored the RURAL 
WORLD with a copy of Circular No. 4, 
which he is distributing. In addition to 
a synopsis of the business transactions of 
the association for 1899 by-laws, rules of 
entry and other matters of interest to 
stockholders, the circular contains a list 
ef Shorthorn prizes offered during 1900 at 
the various state and district fairs. 

Shorthorn breeders, who contemplate 
showing stock should get a copy of the 
circular. The liberal premiums offered 
will doubtless draw out big shows of the 
ever popular Shorthorns. 


TEXAS FEVER EXPERIMENTS. 





RURAL WORLD readers have been in- 
formed regarding the valuable work that 
was being done at the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station by Dr. J. W. Connaway, 
with the co-operation of Dr. M. Francis, 
of the Texas Experiment Station, in effort 
to develop a practical method of render- 
ing northern cattle immune to Texas 
fever. The editor of “Experiment Station 
Record,” in No. 10 of Vol. 11, comments 
on this work as follows: 

The investigation recently reported upon 
by the Missouri and Texas stations in 
combating Texas fever is an instance of a 
line of veterinary work in the legitimate 
province of the station veterinarians, 
which thorough and persistent investiga- 
tion has brought to most successful issue. 
It is likewise a good illustration of the 
fundamental importance of research along 
lines which are more or less purely scien- 
tific, and the ultimate application of the 
results in practice. 

The work of combating Texas fever has 
been in progress for a number of years. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department demonstrated it to be due to 
a protozoan blood parasite, and showed 
experimentally the agency of the cattle 
tick in carrying this organism and thereby 
infecting cattle with the disease. It was 
shown that the disease is not communi- 
cated by contact with a diseased animal, 
but only through infestation with infected 
ticks. Accordingly experiments were at 
first directed toward getting rid of the 
tick by dipping cattle in various materials. 
In this work the Missouri and Texas sta- 
tions, as well as several other stations in 
the South, co-operated for a number of 
years. Southern cattle were dipped and 
then shipped north to determine whether 
they could be safely mixed with herds 
there, and northern cattle were shipped 
south and then dipped for the purpose of 
preventing their infection by Texas fever. 
A single dipping was found insufficient to 
destroy all the ticks, and a frequent repe- 
tition of the process was found to be se- 
vere on the animals and not entirely ef- 
fective. 

Various attempts were made to render 
northern cattle immune to the disease in a 
manner similar to that in which southern 
cattle become immune, that is, by infesta- 
tion with ticks. Such experiments led to 








There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. — for circulars and testi- 
monials. Addre 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Bold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Pamily Pills are the best. 





the investigations which have had so suc- 
cessful an outcome. Following the discoyv- 
ery by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the immunizing effect of the blood from 
a method was worked out 


immune cattle, 

and given a practical test. The mild at- 
tack developed by a single inoculation 
was found to confer only partial immun- 


ity, which could be rendered complete by 
a subsequent inoculation. 

The Bureau experiments reviewed in the 
present number were made with ten ordi- 
grade animals. The work reported 
by the Missouri and Texas stations was 
with over four hundred animals, mostly 
thoroughbreds, and under conditions 
which were a severe test of the efficacy 
and practical application of the treatment. 
In general, thoroughbred cattle are more 
susceptible to the disease than grade cat- 
tle, and from a practical point of view the 
introduction of high-bred stock into the 
regions infested by Texas fever is very 
desirable and has often been attempted. 
Hence, the work not only demonstrates 
the reliability of the method on a large 
scale, but carries with it the solution of 
an exceedingly important practical prob- 
lem for the south. 

In the present state of the method, when 
due care is exercised, the loss from inocu- 
lation fever or from the development of 
the disease on account of failure in pro- 
ducing immunity is so small that it may 
almost be neglected. The loss for all the 
animals inoculated was less than 8 per 
cent. When proper regard is had to the 
condition and age of the animals, to the 
climatic conditions, and to the care of the 
animals during the period from the inocu- 
lation to complete recovery from the in- 
oculation fever, the method is thoroughly 
reliable. Northern cattle may be taken in- 
to infested regions in winter and under 
proper precautions immunized in the 
south, or they may be inoculated and ren- 
dered immune in the north before ship- 
ment. 

The economic importance of this discov- 
ery is apparent when it is considered that 
under ordinary conditions from 40 to 70 per 
cent of northern cattle shipped into the 
infested regions die from the attack of 
Texas fever. This high rate of mortality 
has greatly hindered the shipment of high- 
bred northern cattle to the southern states 
for breeding purposes and for the im- 
provement of beef and dairy herds. Re- 
peated attempts have been made to intro- 
thoroughbred bulls into southern 
but so often with disastrous results 
as to discourage attempts in this direc- 
tion. This has exercised a very marked 
effect on the grade of cattle kept in the 
south, especially the dairy cattle, and has 
retarded the development of the dairy in- 
dustry in that section. The removal of 
this barrier will probably do more toward 
promoting the dairy interests of the south 
than any other single factor in the prob- 
lem. 


nary 
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GRAZING A CORN AND COW 


FIELD. 


PEA 





The Arkansas Experiment Station re- 
ports in Bulletin No. 58 the results from 
grazing steers on a corn and cow =< field 
(after the corn was pulle2}, supplementing 
this with as much cotton seed as the ani- 
mals required. Five steers were fed on a 
five-acre field. The corn yielded 25% bush- 
els to the acre, which was regarded as 
hardly an average crop. The cow peas 
made more than an average growth of 
vines but less than an average crop of 
peas. None of the latter were picked. 
The steers required 6 days to consume 
all the food on the five acres. They were 
allowed access to only one-third of the 
field at a time. The cotton seed was al- 
Ways accessible and was consumed ad 
libitum. During the first 30 days of the 
test, while the pea vines were yet green 
and peas were accessible, the steers ate 
very little cotton seed. 

At the beginning of the test the five 
steers weighed 3,858 Ibs. The average dai- 
ly gain was two Ibs. per steer. The aver- 
age amount of cotton seed consumed per 
steer during the whole test was 250 Ibs. 
Rating cotton seed at $6 per ton, and mak- 
ing suitable allowance for the cow peas 
planted, the cultivation of the crop, and 
the labor of feeding the steers, the cost of 
a pound of gain was calculated to be 16 
cents. 

“In estimating the cost of the grazing, 
the cotton seed and cow peas are charged 
to the feeding, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they will, as manure scattered over 
the soil, increase the yield of the suc- 
ceeding crop more than their cost. The 
advantages of feeding cotton seed to the 
steers instead of corn are cheapness as a 
food and greater value as a fertilizer. It 
was estimated that the steers grazed the 
three lots of the field about as follows: 
(On the first plat, one-third of the field), 
all the pea vines, husks, fodder, and about 
one-fourth of the stalks were eaten. (On 
the second and third plats, each one-third 
of the field), frost having fallen October 
22, the steers ate about two-thirds of the 
pea vines, all the husks and fodder, but 
scarcely any of the stalks. The results of 
the grazing of this field indicate that the 


corn should be gathered and the animals 
turned to grazing as early as possible be- 
fore frost.” 





INBREEDING. 





Judging from the tone of some of our 
live stock papers and some of the pro- 
fessors at our agricultural experiment 
stations, inbreeding is likely to come in 
favor again with a certain class of breed- 
ers, says “‘Wallace’s Farmer.” Many ar- 
guments can be produced in favor of it. 
It can be said truly that the founders of 
breeds were almost invariably in-breed- 
ers; not only breeding in but in-and-in, in- 
cestuous breeders, breeding sire to daugh- 
ter, son to dam, brother to sister, not once 
merely but over and over again, prac- 
ticing every form of incestuous breeding, 
and that in this way they laid the foun- 
dation for the formation of breeds and 
the production of individuals which have 
become famous as the breed itself. 

All this is true, but it does not follow, 
| therefore, that the farmer should practice 
in-and-in breeding. While this class of 
breeding will fix the type, whether for 
good or ill, while it will produce some ani- 
mals of remarkable beauty and symmetry, 
when done by an expert in mating live 
stock, the farmer who follows it, either 
intentionally or accidentally, or by neglect 
or unwillingness to buy sires for his herd, 
will do it practically to the ruin of his 
herd. Because Bates, or the Collings, or 
Cruickshank, among cattle breeders, or 
any of the noted breeders of sheep, hogs, 
or horses, can do this successfully, and 
with some of the best results, and many 
bad results of which he never allows his 
neighbor to hear, it does not follow at all 
that the ordinary farmer can follow his 
example. 


Generally it will reduce the size. Nearly 





always it will reduce the vitality. In nine 


| duced. 


cases out of ten it will increase the ten- 
dency to disease, and for these reasons 
the man who follows it, either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, does it to the last- 
ing detriment of his herd. We have ex- 
perimented in this line, especially with 
hogs, and the results are as above de- 
scribed. We would under no circum- 
stances permit it in a herd of hogs except 


simply to see for curselves the eyil re- 
sults. 
Bates, the Collings, Bakewell and other 


early improvers, could practice inbreeding 
with comparative impunity; they had a 
vigorous stock of native cattle to start 
with. They could afford to sacrifice all 
the misfits and the deformed, They could 
wipe out the evil results of inbreeding and 
exhibit to the public only the best. The 
ordinary farmer can afford to do nothing 
of this kind. He is raising live stock for 
sordid cash. With him health and vital- 
ity are of the utmost importance. Let 
him select sires as carefully as he can, he 
will find a good deal of the same blood; in 
other words, he is compelled to be a line 
breeder, that is, to cross on his young 
things animals which in two or three gen- 
erations back run in the same blood lines. 
If he will extend the pedigrees of his bulls 
five generations, he will be surprised to 
see how many times they run back to 
some noted animal. The same is true of 
his sheep and hogs. A line breeder he 
must be by force of circumstances for the 
reason that whether in hogs or cattle the 
blood of prize winners at the fairs is 
wanted by breeders all over the state, and 
if he buys of noted breeders, or even from 
those of little note, he is getting largely 
the same blood. 

We remember once in purchasing a boar 
at the state fair we took every precaution 
to get one not akin. We were quite sure 
we had succeeded, but aftr the purchase 
we took the trouble to extend the pedigree 
and we found on one sidethat we were only 
two removes. Do not allow any professor 
of an agricultural college or noted breeder 
or agricultural paper, to lead you into the 
folly of in-and-in breeding. 

It has been often noted that the mating 
of animals of two distinct breeds of live 
stock, say of Herefords and Shorthorns 
in cattle, or of Duroc Jerseys and Poland- 
Chinas in hogs, results in animals which 
for meat purposes are superior to either 
one. We have of late come to the conclu- 
sion that the reason for this lies in this 
fact, that under these circumstances there 
is no possible line breeding; in other 
words, that the mating of opposite breeds 
does not increase vitality, but maintains 
vitality, or prevents a lowering of vital- 
ity, the result of continuous line breed- 
ing. 

We take it to be a most remarkable fact 
that nearly all the great breeders, when 
they sold out and dispersed their herds, 
had carried.them to the point that they 
themselves knew it was not possible for 
them to carry them further. They had be- 
come wedded to certain strains of blood 
more or less closely related. Their ad- 
miration for these strains ha. warped 
their judgment, but they still had sense 
enough to perceive that while the strain 
or breed might be improved, it must be by 
some man whose judgment was not warp- 
ed by his affections. 

Cruickshank produced one of the finest 
strains of cattle that has ever been pro- 
He did it by selecting the best in- 
dividual without much reference to breed- 
ing, keeping always, however, within the 
limits of the breed. It is generally con- 
ceded, however, by men who knew his 
herd best, that he had gone to his limit 
and did a wise thing in the dispersion of 
his herd. 

In conclusion, while much may be said 
in favor of inbreeding, it should not be 
said to the average farmer, and if said he 
should be advised to disregard it. Leave 
inbreeding to men to whom glory, and not 
cash, is the main object. 


THE NECESSITY FOR IMPROVING. 





Anything in the nature of a halting 
policy verges on a dangerous policy, for it 
tends toward stagnation, and stagnant 
conditions very generally lead to retro- 
gression. In this country the genius of 
our people naturally presses onward and 
upward. We do not rest contented with 
the musty, doubtful precedents of the past 
—we go on and create new ones. If we 
are unsuccessful in one way we endeavor 
to succeed in some other, but no matter 
how sagacious may be our course, condi- 
tions sometimes confront us that make it 
difficult to carry out our designs. The 
great agricultural interests of the country 
will in the future become more and more 
engrossing. This is so self-evident that it 
well becomes our farmers and the true 
friends of agriculture to do some advance 
thinking and acting, says the ‘‘Home- 
stead.” 

Great as the agricultural interest of this 
country is, it was the last interest in the 
ecuntry thought worthy of being given 
such recognition as it is entitled to 
through a cabinet position in the counsels 
of the nation. It is a fortunate thing for 
the agricultural interests of this nation 
that this recognition was given, for it can 
be a great help not only in opennig up and 
maintaining foreign markets, but also to 
a considerable extent in wisely directing 
and controlling our experiment stations. 
As we think over the vastness of our agri- 
cultural interests, it seems strange that 
an industry of such magnitude can be 
carried on so quietly. Were it not for the 
bulls and bears in the wheat pits some 
peeple might never know there was such 
a thing as an agricultural industry in ex- 
istence. Might it not be better to change 
our methods in this respect? Is there not 
some necessity for improving them? On 
a memorable occasion when the Right 
Honorable Joseph Chamberlain was pos- 
sibly more radical] than he is now, he had 
an idea that the English house of lords 
ought to be reformed considerably. In a 
speech advocating this reform, one point 
he made against a certain class of noble 
lords was, ‘““They toil not, neither do they 
spin.”” The same argument might be made 
against a great many speculators in the 
wheat pits of our board of trade buildings. 
They have, however, systematized meth- 
ods of ascertaining the condition of corn 
and wheat crops throughout the country, 
and estimating their volume, that many 
believe surpass in thoroughness and ac- 
curacy the work done by our department 
of agriculture. If this is so there is sure- 
ly need for improving the public service in 
that branch of the department. In other 
words, the bulls and bears seem far better 
posted than the farmers. Is it not possi- 
ble to change this condition of affairs? 
We imagine were the department of agri- 
culture at Washington, and the farmers 
themselves, thoroughly intent on devising 
a plan whereby up-to-date information 
could be distributed at all points as 
promptly as the bulls and bears get it, and 





were full advantage taken of such infor- 











mation, there could be a great improve- 
ment on our present arrangements. 

If anyone chooses at the present time to 
watch the mov » of c 
firms and buyers at the great stock yards 
of the country, they will not find them 
making a move in the morning until they 
are prompted from the east by wire, while 
on the other hand those who have cattle 
on those markets for sale rarely, if ever, 
have this prompting unless as they may 
get it second hand. Those who have cattle 
to sell are therefore greatly in the dark, 
while the buyers know just where “they 
are at,” and so it goes throughout every 
department connected with agriculture. 
Does it not’ appear, even on this meagre, 
superficial showing, that there is a ne- 
cessity for improving our methods, so that 
we can carry on busi like busi 
men? The necessity for improvement 
seems to us to loom up along these lines. 
The day for slip-shod methods to succeed 
with any degree of certainty is fast pass- 
ing. Brains (well informed brains at that) 
must in the future direct the operations 
of our farmers, and each must operate on 
a basis suitable to his own environment 
instead of following the ‘‘bell wether" of 
his neighborhood. 








ADVANCING MARKETS FOR LIVE 
STOCK. 


According to the custom that time has 
established at the Union Stock Yards in 
Chicago the week’s market for almost ali 
stock closes practically on Friday, the 
‘Breeders’ Gazette’ says, hogs being the 
only animals that are received on Satur- 
day in any numbers. Some few sheep and 
cattle come forward on the last day of the 
week, but they are as a rule not of suffi- 
cient merit to warrant any change in val- 
ues. At the close of business at the yards 
last week a most satisfactory basis of 
transactions had been established in all 
branches. Cattle sold for more money 
than they did on either of the preceding 
four days and so keen was the competi- 
tion that.the best market in four long 
months resulted. Salesmen were not slow 
to say that if any strictly prime steers 
had been on sale $6.06 to $6.20 would have 
been readily offered for them, while $5.70 
was paid for several loads that seven 
days previously would hardly have 
brought $5.40. As the latter figures repre- 
sented a rise of at least twenty cents the 
steer market may be said to be in a very 
satisfactory condition. 

Hogs sold to $5.50, six loads averaging 179 
to 198 Ibs. bringing that price. ‘Lhe ship- 
ping demand was brisk and the packers 
wanted hogs, with the profitable result 
noted. Prices in the hog pens have fluc- 
tuated recently, the market having been 
extremely sensitive, but little by little the 
values have been turned upward. From the 
disastrous fortnight when the sheep mar- 
ket was in @ state almost of panic a re- 
adjustment of prices has been gradually 
going on and by Friday last remunerative 
figures were again prevailing. Lambs, 
both native and from the range, <ot back 
to a point or two above the $6 mark and 
good native 8i.._p to $4.75, with yearlings 
somewhat bétter than $ and grass mut- 
tons in good condition to $4.35 to $4.60. 
Even fat ewés, which have been discrimi- 
nated againgt savagely ever since the 
diminution ig the demand for mutton be- 
gan to cause the packers to curtail their 
purchases, cked up appreciably with 
sales at as a price as $4.50 for desir- 
able lots. ARogether the tale to be told 
from the varde at the close of the last-fin- 
ished week's business is a pleasant one, 
and as the rise has taken place in the 
face of liberal receipts it is only fair to 
presume that the present price level will 
prevail for seme length of time. 


BRITISH SHORTHORN BREEDERS. 


At the meting of the British Short- 
horn Breede’s’ Association held in the 
Royal Show Yard at York the concensus 
of opinion wis that the present condition 
of the worlds pedigreed cattle business 
fully warrans the calling of a cattle- 
men’s convertion similar to that recently 
held by the meepmen at the Royal Show. 
If the presert conditions are to contiue 
it would seen as though benefit would 
accrue from ;uch a meeting, for then ar- 
rangements ould be made for the issu- 
ance of idemical export certificates and 
for the adequte protection of purchasers 
against animus infected with or suffer- 
ing from dimase. It may be that the 
English breeters of Shorthorns have in 
view the secwing of a relaxation of the 
regulations eiforced by both the United 
States and Canadian Herd Books with 
reférence to mimals not tracing to ances- 
tors recordedin the first twenty volumes 
of Coates’ Hed Book, but at all events 
there are maw questions that could prof- 
itably be consdered by such a gathering, 
and it could vell enough be called next 
season, whenthe majority of American, 
Canadian andSouth American purchasers 
are in Great EFritain.—Breeders’ Gazette. 

SMOcK NOTES. 

HERDSMAI WANTED.—L. G. Jones, 
Towanda, Ill.,is advertising for a herds- 
man. The right sort of a man will find 
a good place vith Mr. Jones. 


SHROPSHIRE RAM.—W. D. Wade, La- 
monte, Mo., avertises in this issue a reg- 
istered Shrophire ram, a fine individual 
and a good breder. He can be bought for 
a reasonable rice. 


A CURE F(R BLOAT.—Will some one 
among RURA, WORLD readers tell me 
how to treat bloat in cattle caused by 
grazing on clwer? 8. N. WILSON. 

Laclede Co.,Mo. 


In the RURAL WORLD of July 3, on 
page four, uner the head of Stock Notes, 
will be found irections for treating cases 
of bloat. 


SHROPSHIJB RAMS.—L. G. Jones, To- 
wanda, Ill., i advertising in this issue 
Shropshire rans. Mr. Jones has a good 
flock of well-ted sheep. He will sell his 
stud ram or erhange him for one equally 
as good. 

A SPECIA. ORDER.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Jmes Wilson has issued the 
following speial order: “It is hereby 
ordered, that ‘anadian cattle may be im- 
ported into th United States for exhibi- 
tion purposesat the International Live 
Stock Expositn to be held from Dec. 1 
to Dec. 8, 199 at Chicago, Ill., without 
being subjectd to the tuberculin test, 
provided theyare accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issuedsy a Canadian official vet- 
erinarian, staing that such cattle are 
free from cotagious diseases, and pro- 
vided further hat they are returned im- 
mediately to tanada at the close of the 
exposition. 41 Canadian cattle, sheep 


and swine inended for this exposition 
must be shippd directly to the exposi- 
tion grounds 


d not unloaded in any pub- 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during week ending Aug. 11 
were 15,607 cattle, 2,410 hogs and 14,868 
sheep, against 17,781 cattle, 20,163 hogs and 
8,709 sheep the previous week, showing 
decrease of 2,174 cattle, increase of 2,247 
hogs and 6,159 sheep; as compared with 
corresponding week year ago, an increase 
of 3,500 cattle, decrease of 4,400 hogs and 
increase of 7,000 sheep. The four leading 
western markets this week received more 
cattle than ever arrived before for corre- 
sponding week. The total was about 140,- 
000, or 18,70 more than previous week, 
about 21,000 more than year ago, and 43,000 
more than corresponding week in 
18%. The big increase in cattle receipts 
at western markets was made up princi- 
pally of western rangers, as the season is 
several weeks earlier than usual. 

CATTLE—Receipts of native cattle have 
been fairly liberal here and quality ranged 
about same as on previous week, the de- 
crease being in the quarantine division. 
The native trade was about the same as 
last week, and prices were very satisfac- 
tory. Market closed on Friday practically 
the same as last week. Best steers here 
averaged from 1,438 to 1,535 Ibs. and sold at 
$5.75. Some strictly choice steers could 
have been sold as high as $6.00 per cwt. 
The range between the good, thick-fat 
cattle and the half-fat, greenish kind is 
getting wider, and greenish kinds are not 
in as good demand as better grades, on 
account of grass and western cattle. Bulk 
of 1,300 to 1,450 lb. steers sold at $5.35 to 
$5.70, 1,200 to 1,300 Ibs. $5.00 to $5.35, 1,100 to 
1,200 Ibs. $4.90 to $5.25. Receipts of cow and 
heifer butcher cattle were only moderate, 
and prices on very best grades ruled 
steady throughout week, fair to good 
grades sold 15 to %c lower. Best butcher 
heifers here averaged 752 Ibs. and sold at 
#4.9. The middle class of cows also ruled 
15 to 20c lower, while canning grades were 
from steady to 10c lower, and very best 
grades about steady. Receipts of stockers 
and feeders have been liberal, and prices 
on best grades declined 15 to 20c per cwt., 
with very few of this class offered for 
sale. The medium and fair to good ones 
declined 25 to 50c, compared with close of 
last week. The commonest class were very 
slow sale at very low prices. The Euro- 
pean market for United States cattle was 
quoted lower, and exporters bought con- 
siderable less cattle this week than on 
last. Quotations as follows are calculated 
on present basis of value: Best native beef 
steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 
Ibs. average, $5.80 to $6.00; choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. average, $5.50 to 
$5.75; good shipping and export steers, 1,300 
to 1,600 Ibs., $5.20 to $5.45; fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,460 Ibs., $4.85 to 
$5.15. The bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 Ibs. and upwards were of 
good to choice quality sold at $5.35 to $5.70 
and the top price was $5.75 for 1,438 and 
1,535-lb. offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 Ibs. 
average, full range, rough to best, $5.00 to 
$5.50, bulk of sales at $5.00 to $5.50; steers, 
1,000 to 1,19 Ibs. average, full range, $4.30 
to $5.35, bulk of sales at $4.90 to $5.25; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 Ibs. full range $3.40 
to $5.35, bulk sold at $4.50 to $5.00; feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 Ibs. and up- 
wards, $3.50 to $4.75, bulk at $3.70 to $4.05, 
and they were very plain quality; com- 
mon to choice stockers, $2.35 to $4.50, bulk 
at $3.15 to $3.75, and the quality was com- 
mon; stock heifers full range $2.00 to $3.60 
and the bulk at $2.85 to $3.25. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.70 to $5.00, and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.40 to $4.65; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.50 to $4.35; me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.40; fair cows $2.50 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows $1.50 
to $2.40; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.40 to $3.15 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.75 to $3.75; canning cows 
sell at $1.50 to $2.85. Veal calves, full range 
$4.00 to $6.50 per 100 Ibs., bulk at $5.50 to 
$6.25 per 100 Ibs; heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.25 to $4.80 per 100 Ibs., with the 
bulk at $3.00 to $4.00. Bulls, full range $2.30 
to $4.00, bulk of sales $3.00 to $3.25; stocker 
bulls sold at $2.65 to $3.40, the bulk at $2.85 
to $3.15. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $23.00 to $45.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $30.00 
to $36.50. 

Receipts in quarantine division this 
week amounted to 346 cars, bulk being 
from Indian Territory. Quality was about 
Same as on last week, and good steers at 
close this week figure shade stronger than 
last, while di and ones are 
5 to 10c lower. Calves are fraction higher; 
cows and heifers held about same. The 
best steers in quarantine division aver- 
aged 1,132 Ibs. and sold at $4.50. Bulk of 950 
to 1,100 Ib. steers sold at $3.90 to $4.35, 800 to 
900 Ibs. $3.60 to $4.00. Light weight steers, 
650 to 800 Ibs., $3.00 to $3.50, best grades fed 
steers, 900 to 1,400 Ibs., are quotable at $4.75 
to $5.25. Cows and heifers $3.00 to $3.85, 
bulk $2.85 to $3.35, bulls $2.90 to $3.35, stags 
and oxen $3.23 to $4.25, calves $7.50 to $11.00 
per head, yearlings $2.00 to $2.75. 
HOGS—Tuesday, with liberal run, mar- 
ket was 5 to l0c higher, with bulk selling 
at $5.35 to $5.40, with 55 select, averaging 
248 Ibs., at $5.50. Wednesday, strong, 5c 
opened 5e lower, but before it was fairly 
established was 5 to 10c lower, bulk sell- 
ing $5.25 to $%.40. Friday, with heavy run 
and unfavorable advices from other 
points, market was full 10c lower than 
Thursday, bulk $5.25 to $5.30, with lights 
selling at best prices. Saturday, with 
light run, market opened shade lower. 
Range of prices: Butchers and packers 
$5.20 to $5.25; Yorkers and shippers $5.25 to 
$5.30; heavy pigs $5.15 to $5.25; light pigs 
$4.50 to $4.75; rough heavies $4.50 to $5.00. 
SHEEP—With 6,500 sheep and lambs on 
sale Tuesday the market on lambs de- 
clined fully 50c per cwt., while sheep sold 
weak to 10c lower. Under moderate re- 
ceipts for balance of week the market ad- 
vanced 25c per cwt. on lambs, while sheep 
sold strong and active. Receipts of stock- 
ers have been lightand the market steady. 
We quote following prices: Best lambs 
$5.00 to $5.25; best sheep $4.00 to $4.50; best 
bucks 32.50 to $2.75; stockers $3.00 to $3.75. 
Monday, Aug. 13, 1900.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts of cattle at Chicago to-day reported 
at 22,00 and market 10c lower on every- 
thing except strictly best. Kansas City 
reported 11,00, and about 6,500 were on sale 
at this market. Receipts in native divis- 
ion were moderate for Monday, and prices 
steady to 10c lower. Cattle in quarantine 
division sold 10 to 15¢ lower. 

HOGS—With light run here and very 
heavy run at Chicago, market was 5 to 10c 
lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM, 


86 Young Bulls and Heit 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. ies met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst. Jen’! Magr, 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
isa Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heit- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, UO. 





lerd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange 
pure ee with individual merit the standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!”. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


ss KWATER: 


Hero, by Godoy. AY ya na aay Cney 
Young stock of both sex for sale. 7 toe 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


Wulis and if 15 Yearling Heifers, ali reds, for sale, out of ome of the 
and Good families, . 


ye id yohiet i Viole ‘th 
J. -FINLEY, Breckenrides, Mo.” 





Trade-Marks 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


-—~ BLACK LEG 


U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 


Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





Veterinary. 





Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 





BLOODY MILK.—I have a cow that two 
or three weeks ago commenced to give 
bloody milk out of one teat, and now gives 
it out of the rest. Can you tell me what 
to do to cure it? There is no apparent 
cause. The cow is in good health and in 
good condition. c. E. KEARNEY. 
Ralls Co., Mo. 

Bloody milk is due to one or more of the 
blood vessels being ruptured either only 
in one quarter or perhaps all. The rupture 
is brought about by a number of causes— 
disease of the udder, an over-distension 
with milk, mammitis, caked udder or 
garget, tumors, tuberculosis, blows from 
sticks and stones, being run by boys, etc. 
Keep the cow away from other animals. 
If the udder is caked poultice it until all 
swellings have subsided; milk her clean 
several times a day. As you do not state 
conditions of udder, and we are at a loss 
as to the cause, would advise consulting a 
veterinarian. If this is not practicable 
consult your family physician. 

WORMY LAMBS.—I have some lambs 
sick with scours. I have lost seven, and 
there are more taking it. None of the 
ordinary cures does them any good, such 
as raw eggs, flour and water, etc. I have 
examined several that have died. The 
third stomach has fine worms in the out- 
let, and the fourth stomach is full of 
black water and worms around the lining. 
The most of the flock are doing well, and 
only a few of the old sheep have it. 

St. Clair Co. Mo. D. R. WILKINS. 
In the RURAL WORLD of August 8 
there is quite an exhaustive article on the 
kind of worms that are no doubt infesting 
your lambs. The r dies r 
might be profitably used by you in treat- 
ing your stock. 


_ 








THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 
If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
and advant of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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If the barnyard is so situated that the 





to 10c higher on lambs, steady on sheep. 





lic stock yardf’ 


If you feed and water stock, write O. K. 
Steel Works. St Lovie, for Catalogue. wines 





rains wash it and run the washings down 
the hill, run the liquid manure on to the 
garden or the small fruit. Don’t let it go 
to waste. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


aie Hogs, ra Gente, toy Brahma and 
Golde: ph pap gk ae Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or 


J. Jed LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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Shorthorn Heifers 
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POWELL BROS., LEE’s Summit, MO. 
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AUCTIONEERS. 





Stock Auctioneer. 
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Horseman. 
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L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Walnut Boy 
has up to the present time one new and 
one reduced record. Hirschel has one re- 
duced record. Anteros adds two new ones. 
Hershon and Victor Ene have their first. 
Goodwod has one reduced record. Lord 
Wilton owned by M. Beamer has a new one 
in Fortune Hunter, dam by Revenue, 2d 
dam by Pilot Mambrino 632, 34 dam by 
Merchant. John R. Gentry, Theo. Shel- 
ton and Riley B. were all purchased as 
colts, and developed by Missouri owners. 
The third meeting of the Market Fair, 
Carthage, Mo., has been held. The man- 





-ecounting the prowess of successful 
nab particularly of those who drive a 
iting heat, bide their time and ask the 
vse in the home stretch, it should be re- 
membered that the horse plays the most 
mportant part and the winning animal has 
; nerally a little more speed and strength 
et for a do or die effort than his beaten 


ompetitor. 


Ww 


While at the Holden, Mo., fair last week 
we learned that the dam of Mary A., 2:14%, 
.s sired by Monitor, 1327, formerly bred 
nd owned by the Colman Stock Farm. 
She was bred and raised by Simeon Blaek- 
Knob Noster, Mo., as was her dam 
Mr. Blackburn also bred and raised 
George Brenner, 2:17%, and he was also 
i by Monitor, 1327. 


“ 


burn, 


sire 
Colman Stock Farm horses were 
wuite successful at the Holden, Mo., fair 
ast week. Monnut, by Walnut Boy, dam 
by Monitor, won on Wednesday the 2:25 
pace in three straight heats, and on 
Thursday he won the 2:20 pace in three 
straight heats, best time 2:18, on very slow 
track. Mongold, b. 8., by Allandorf, dam 
hy Monitor, won the second money, in the 
9-24 trot, best time 2:24. Alpha Wilkes 
, third money in the 2;30 trot. 


The 


wor 
Cresceus has not yet been proclaimed 
the king of trotting stallions, as the 
2:64 of Directum still stands as the top 
figures, but in the mind of every horse- 
man, no doubt, he is considered the great- 
est trotting stallion that ever graced the 
American turf. His heats in 2:07%, 2:06 
and 2:06, in Columbus, following so closely 
upon his heats in 2:07% and 2:06% at 
Cleveland, are by long odds the fastest. 


The Wilkes Boys’ come to the front ev- 
ery year. On the grand circuit last week 
his son, York Wilkes, took a record of 
21%, and last week his granddaughter, 
May Alcott, took a mark of 2:12%, and 
both were winners of five-heat races. It 
is worthy of note that the blood of Amer- 
ican Star is prominent in the blood lines 
of these good trotters. York Wilkes is 
out of a Robert McGregor mare, while 
May Alcott’s dam was got by a son of 
Aberdeen. Grattan Boy, who won second 
money in Cresceus’ great races, is by a 
son of Wilkes Boy and out of a daughter 
of Robert MeGregor. 


And now the war in China is demanding 
blooded horses as well as human blood to 
sacrifice. A dispatch from New York says 
the German government alone has sent 
agents to the United States with orders 
to purchase 30,000 horses in the United 
States immediately for shipment to Chi- 
na. The order includes three grades, light 
for ambulance and cavalry, me- 
dium grade for transportation, and heavy 
for artillery. And we have no 
horses to spare. Four representatives of 
the German government are already here 
making purchases. 


horses 


horses 


A queer disease which is quite preva- 
lent among the horses following the 
Circuit is known as “cording,” 
the “Horseman.” Several horses 
were stricken with it last season, but it 
is attacking many more this year. It is 
believed to result from a kjdney ailment. 
The horse attacked by it will first be sore 
and tender over the loins and a little later 
will suddenly go lame in one hind leg, 
the cord that extends down the inside of 
the leg being affected. At Cleveland the 
gray gelding, Who Is It, 2:10%, after going 
two heats in the 2:10 trot, was suddenly 
taken with this trouble and became so 
lame that he could not start in the final 
heat. Another horse that was attacked at 
Cleveland was the bay mare, Emma M., 
2:12%, in W. B. MeDonald’s stable. She 
was to have started, but a couple of days 
before the race she suddenly “corded up,”"’ 
as the trainers say, and there was noth- 
ing to do but keep her in the stable. The 
ailment is not dangerous, but it is prov- 
ing to be very expensive as well as annoy- 
ing, to trainers whose horses are attacked 
by it. 


Grand 


says 


At the matinee at Forest Park Saturday 
last the races were close and interesting. 
The following are the summaries: 

Classified trot: 


Al Smith, br. g. (Louis Spelbrink)......1 1 
Monnutta, b. m. (Colman Stock Farm).2 8 
Palto Archie, b. h. (F. W. Holtgrewe).3 2 
Time—2:41, 2:88. 

Classified pace: 

Will Hal, b. g. (CW. G. Eversole)...... 11 
Billy Steinman, bik. g. (P. EB. Flana- 
GAN)... cesdecnnecs.o ke cembesy oabeecens sth & 
Legal Boy, ch. g. (E. P. Tesson)....... 42 
Jennie Grattan, ch. m. (Thomas E. 
Barrett)....... Ladbauesdh. ceedntesooese 34 
Katie 8., b. m. (F. W. Loesekam)......5 5 
Time—2:28 : . 

Classified = 

tay Bates, b. h. (Lauritz Peter- 
#en).....sske Bon sup apdeeis tans dee 21 
Wilkesgold, b. h. (Colman Stock 
Farm)...sstse S28Gee ees Vevdccesoss® 8 2 8 
Hal Dumas, b. g. (Montezuma 
Stables)....... ... 40 epeen do cscoseed 33 
King Mack, b. g. (Louis Spell- 
brink).....ne sosdkunner abel +2 4 4dr 


Time—2:37, 2:32, 2:30%, 2:30%4. 
_Jim Ramey, ch. g., by John R. Gentry, 
‘am by Monitor, took a record at Otta- 
wa, Ils., Aug. 2nd of 213%. 





A good brood mare on the farm with a 
colt by her side, is an evidence of pros- 
be rity. We may figure cost of food, but 
‘he farmer who grows a colt every year 
“as only to grow to the demand of the 
varket to find that, somehow or other, 
‘ne price realized is pretty good 
profit. It is so to-day, and will surely be 
So for the next ten years. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become sore 
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t here had an opportunity to 
learn. They might have placed advertise- 
ments where they would have done more 
good. They advertised the worst fake I 
ever saw extensively, in local press and 
by large board bills, an automobile race, 
in which a gasoline and an electric ma- 
chine went around the track twice, be- 
tween 4% and 5 minutes, and there was so 
little interest in them that it seemed to 
take 20 minutes. 

The racing with harness horses was 
first-class, except on Wednesday, when 
there were only three starters in each 
race and won in straight heats. Frank 
Ervin reduced his trotting record from 
2:29% to 2:24%. Avenue King, that en- 
tered the 2:30 list at Nevada, reduced his 
record to 2:24%4%. A good three-year-old 
showed up in the black three-year-old fil- 
ly Little Raven by Aladdin, dam by 
Rounds Sprague, that drove M. M. D. by 
Conductor out in 2:29%, the only new 
standard performer at the meeting. 

On the first day after the horses were 
on the ground, the drivers refused to start 
until the track was put in shape, with 
a godd Seth Griffith machine idle at the 
gate. On the last day no sprinkling was 
done on the track, although the wind 
was high, and the dust blowing in the 
face of the audience. The star attrac- 
tion was the performance on a bicycle of 
Mr. Kilpatrick. The money might have 
been_ better spent if added to the purses 
that were all too small for such a field of 
horses. There were many opportunities 
for an apt pupil to learn and profit by the 
errors of 1900. The Carthage track cannot 
be put in shape for good racing next year, 
if it is not attended to this fall H. E. 
Woods of Norborne, Mo., did the starting. 
Mr. Woods is an old driver, although a 
young man. He understands that when 
horses pay $20, for the privilege of start- 
ing for $100, the most they can win, and 
then pay board for three or four with 
freight added, that the man that wins has 
nothing to throw away, and the fellow 
who does not win can’t always borrow 
to pay a fine that should not have been 
assessed. Mr. Wood owns the great sire 
Truce, brother to Norther, one of the best 
race horses ever developed in Missouri. 

I see some one says Grattan Boy is the 
best bad gaited horse that ever started, 
and that he gets his straddling Wilkes 
gait from his sire. It is not hard to find 
where he gets the bulldog determination 
to drive out such a horse as Cresceus in 
the three fastest heats ever trotted by 
any stallion. A new sire of a standard 
trotter is Kindergarten, son of Blue Bull. 
This is one of the youngest sons of Blue 
Bull and was bred by the late James Wil- 
son and was owned by Rich Wilson owner 
of Arrowwood, the highest priced wean- 
ling ever sold at public sale. Kindergar- 
ten is a bay with less substance than any 
son of Blue Bull I have ever seen. His 
dam was Tinnie Wilson, by Legal Tender 
1784. In the 2:40 trot-at Marion, Ind., the 
black gelding Morning Star by Kindergar- 
ten, won in straight heats in 2:26%, 2:27, 
2:26%. When the Year Book credits White's 
Blue Bull with Malt White, 2:19%; Blue 
Zero (Schumerhorns), 2:174, and Kinder- 
garten with Morning Star, 2:26%, and Blue 
Vein with Oneonta, 2:24%, fifty sons will 
be credited with 51 trotters and 74 pacers, 
a gain of 5 over what the Year Book now 
gives him. 

There were few horsemen at the Car- 
thage meeting who were there either last 
year or two years ago, and there will 
be still fewer another year. It should be 
plain to anyone that all the meetings can- 
not fill enough nor half enough stakes to 
make a meeting, and if they do not more 
than half the entries will get there paid 
up so they can start, as was the case at 
Carthage where not more than half the 
entries were clear on the books so they 
could start. It is commendable to want 
to win as much money with a horse as 
possible, but you can’t keep up unless you 
have a winner and if you do your chances 
are good to have a good horse in his class, 
even after he has taken a standard mark. 
Those who made early entries, hoping 
they could go through the circuit and win 
are the men who must go home and find 
money so they can pay off suspensions 
and start next year, and many of them 
who have good horses will not try to 
clear themselves until they are ready to 
start in 1901, and they will be a little bit 
careful about entering in early closing 
stakes next year. 

In the free-for-all trot at Carthage Nel- 
lie Grove was considered a sure easy win- 
ner. She had 41 winning heats in standard 
time to her credit at the close of 1899. She 
went away from the wire fast, but col- 
lapsed before the first heat was finished 
and scarcely came home at a four-minute 
gait. Mr. Townley, her owner and driver, 
said he thought she had broken down and 
did not urge her. She was distanced and 
in two hours appeared as well as ever. 
She raised a colt last spring. She is the 
best trotting race mare on a half-mile 
track that I know of. 

Prince Alert, 2:02, is out of a mare by 
John Black, son of Blue Bull. This horse 
died young and is credited with no stand- 
ard performers. 

McDowell, 2:25, the sire of the little pa- 
cer that won at Nevada, Mo., is not as 
was stated by Princeps, but is by Triton, 
the brother to Trinket, 2:14, and is the 
only standard performer by him and the 
third of his sons to sire standard speed. 

Chauncey Summer, the secretary of the 
Galéna, Kan., Fair Association, sold Don, 
2:07%, at Columbus, Ohio, the day he was 
second in 2:06% for $2,000. The horse in 
question is a brown gelding, was in a fire 
and his neck and poll were badly burned, 
taking off the points of his ears. He has 
been in the string of W. T. Ervin, who 
drove him to his record, and has driven 
Riley B. to the four-year-old record of the 
year—2:06%. 

D. M. Ervin drove the bay gelding 
Frank Ervin to his record of 2:24% and 
drove a good race. The horse was paced 
so long he can hardly be depended on 
for a trotting race pet, but in the three 
heats he did not waver from the diagonal 
gait once and won with ease. 

B. F. Swaggard of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
has a good colt in Baron Dillon, Jr. He 
will make a race horse, and is bred to do 
it. Mr. Swaggard has done a good busi- 





ness this season with Andrew Allison, the 
big son of Andante. 

Mr. Pocock, the driver of Avenue King, 
says he is not much of a hand for pushing 
colts, but he says he thought he saw the 
best lot of young things at E. Knell's 
farm that he has seen anywhere, and 
would like to try his hand with one or two 
of them. Mr. Harm, who was at Car- 
thage, says he has done a satisfactory 
business with Jimmie H., 2:21, at Belton 
this season. From Mecca and Clinker 
mares this fellow should make a great 
showing. Missouri will be in line from 
this time forward, with the best that 
can be bred. We are not breeding 
Wilkeses, nor Mambrinos, nor Belmonts. 
We are breeding horses on the Eclectic 
plan. 


REARING COLTS RIGHT. 





Shade must be supplied mares and foals 
that are kept continuously in pasture. 
The best way during the warmest of the 
summer months and the worst of fly 
time is to confine the bands indoors dur- 
ing the day and let them out to the grass 
at night, feeding them grain as described 
last week twice a day for the mares and 
whenever the foals want to pick at it. 
Stil! when this cannot be done, owing to 
the demands on the time of the owner or 
the location of the pasture land, a very 
good substitute may be found in the fur- 
nishing of ample shed room for both old 
and young. Select the proper spot (as in- 
dicated last week) and there near the 
“foal creep’ erect a roomy shed without 
windows, but with a door wide enough 
to prevent crowding. Herein the mares 
and foals may take refuge from the rays 
of the fierce sun or the driving rain and 
the files will not penetrate into the dark- 
ness in any numbers. Such sheds may 
through lack of attention become brecd- 
ers of pestilence—simply on account of 
not being cleaned out. The good done by 
the shade may be more than counteracted 
by the emanations from the filth allowed 
to accumulate. The land on which the 
manure is spread will give back fourfold 
the expense of keeping the shed clean. 
The “creep” for the foals also ought to be 
roofed in and it is no bad idea to have 
another sort of a shelter, one without 
sides, under which the mares may stand 
on windy days. Place the required num- 
ber of stout poles in the ground (some- 
times four will be enough) and then con- 


struct a pole roof, thatching it with 
marsh hay so that it will shed rain. The 
cost of such a shelter is very slight. The 


mares will divide the days between the 
shed and the shelter, the amount of wind 
blowing regulating their ability to fight 
the flies satisfactorily. The shed may be 
constructed of rough boards for the walls, 
straight poles for the posts and roof sup- 
ports and slough hay for the roofing ma- 
terial. Thus equipped mares and foals 
will all do very well if kept in the field 
all summer long and properly fed. 

In some years of plentiful rainfall the 
pasture grasses will supply a sufficiency 
of succulence until well toward the end 
of August. In other seasons the supply 
is gone by the middle of July. Mares 
that are jugiciously fed on grain as al- 
ready described will keep in fair flesh 
even on rather short pasturs, but the foals 
will not do so well and the teachings 
of experience are that for the two to do 
as well as they ought a bountiful ration 
of succulent green food must be given 
every day and better twice a day. With 
this object in view the owner ought to 
plant somewhere convenient to the past- 
ure he designs for the use-of the mares 
and foals a patch of sweet corn and field 
corn and get it into the ground early—the 
earlier the better for the matrons and 
their young. As soon as the pastures show 
signs of being inadequate to requirements, 
some of the sweet corn ought to be cut 
and thrown over the fence to the mares 
and foals. Even if there is a fair bite of 
grass the addition of the green sweet corn 
will be very welcome, and will promote 
an increased flow of rich milk for the 
foals. Oats and field peas sown together 
and cut green make a most acceptable 
meal for mares and foals and they may be 
used to the very best advantage all over 
the grain-growing West. Following these 
the sweet corn and then the field corn 
will come into use and in this way the 
foals may have not only a nice sweet bite 
of green stuff fresh to their mouths all 
season long, but they will have the most 
bounteous supply of rich milk that their 
mothers may be forced’ to give. Why 
will not foals thus reared do much in the 
way of starting as they should? 

A surprising small patch of ground will 
suffice for growing the green stuff for 
mares and foals in this way. The land 
on which the peas and oats are grown 
may be plowed up as cut off and planted 
to corn with the result that the fall sup- 
ply. may be had from the same breadth 
that grew the earliest sweet forage for 
the summer. A narrow strip along the 
end of a field will do, its breadth depend- 
ing on the number of mares and foals 
to be fed. The attendants should note 
carefully how much is required, then feed 
only that amount. There is nothing to 
be gained by strewing on the ground 
more than will be cleaned up fairly well 
at least by the time of the next fresh 
ration is due. If the care of the mares 
and foals is entrusted to an intelligent 
man he will soon learn to guage their 
individual and collective capacity and 
both in the green and dry grain feeding 
there will be no waste. 

Shade, shelter and soiling stuff thus 
having been provided in addition to a 
sufficiency of grain, it will be no hard 
matter in the fall to pick out of a band 
a few mares and foals almost fit to take 
to the State or county fairs—almost, but 
not quite. There is nothing to be gained 
by doing anything by half. If the inten- 
tion is to make a showing at any fair 
great or small, the mistake of underesti- 
mating the prowess of an adversary 
should never be committed. No matter 
if it is known that in the territory inter- 
ested there is no foal capable of beating 
the chosen representative of the farm, 
the better the shape in which that repre- 
sentative is shown the greater will be the 
praise bestowed on it and the greater the 
measure of fame gained. There is little 
of sentiment in modern show-ring prac- 
tice, but if a farmer can win a reputa- 
tion for having good horses of all ages, 
he has at the same time gone far to- 
wards supplying himself with a ready 
market for surplus stock he may wish to 
sell. 


Therefore, a month before it is time 


to go to the show, pick out the best 
mares and colts, making the selections 
with due reference to the conditions gov- 
erning the prizes it is desired to win. 
Take the mares and foals to the stable 





and not too long. It takes work to fit 
mares, foals and horses properly for show 
and if the owner does not intend to do 
that work he would better not exhibit at 
all or if he shows, do so with the full 
knowledge that he stands to be beaten by 
the more intelligent breeder who takes no 
chances, but gets the best possible out 
of the material he has at hand. The coats 
of both mares and young wil! show the ef- 
fects of their exposure to the hot sun, 
driving rain and chilly dew. Blankets of 
suitable thickness should be fitted to them 
and good grooming should become a part 


of their daily care. Their feed should be 
increased. A little boiled barley may be 
added to the ration of ground oats bran 


and the amount fed divided up into four 
portions given at as many different hours 


of the day. Some dry hay of the best 
quality and some dry whole oats also 
should be given as required. Definite 
quantities cannot be prescribed, the in- 


dividual capacity of each mare must gov- 


ern. Plenty of the succulent green food 
to which they have been accustomed on 
the pasture must be provided and the dry 
hay and dry whole oats will counteract 


any tendency to too great looseness of the 
bowels. In this way mares that have 
been well done to during the summer may 
in a month be put in show shape. The 
feet of old and young ought to be looked 
to most carefully. Level the foals’ feet 
with the rasp, eschewing the use of the 
knife altogether, and keep them level. 
Most of the mares it will be well to pro- 
tect with smooth, narrow webbed plates, 
but some may not need them. Full at- 
tention should be paid to this in order 
that all may be able to show to the best 


advantage when required in the ring.~ 
Breeders’ Gazette. 
ABOUT THE FAST ONES. 
Hawley in his notes to the “Stock 


Farm" says: 

And still Cresceus continues his all-con- 
quering career. Just where a horse that 
can beat him is to be found no one seems 
to be able to state. His race at Columbus 
was the best one since Alix trotted in 
2:06, 2:0644, 2:05% at Terre Haute six years 
ago, and the champion mare had a faster 
piece of ground to go over than did the 
stallion. It now seems almost a certainty 
that a new stallion king will be crowned 
before the season is over. While Cresceus 
was all out in his third heat in 2:06, that 
does not necessarily mean that he can- 
not beat that time. His first half or his 
second quarter indicates his speed; there- 
fore it is only a matter of condition for 
him to beat the time made at Columbus. 
Well rated he should trot right now over 
the Readville track or one equelly fast in 
2:0. While some talk has been heard 
about a match between The Abbot and 
Cresceus it seems too much to expect. The 
Hamlins would have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. Their horse has a 
large earning capacity as an exhibition 
miler. He is looked upon as the logical 
candidate for championship honors; his 
reputation has been established, and the 
risk of being beaten is so great that it is 
hardly likely that so good a financier as 
c. J. Hamlin will risk his money and his 
horse’s reputation by matching him 
against such a horse as the chestnut stal- 
lion has shown himself to be. Possibly 
the sage of Village Farm has consulted 
with his astute trainer, E, F. Geers of 
Tennessee. If he has, he will not make 
the match, for the aforesaid Geers would 
probably tel] him that Cresceus can beat 
The Abbot a race of three in five or even 
two in three. ; 

In point of speed The Abbot is the su- 
perior; that is, he can trot a quarter of a 
mile faster than can the gon of Robert 
McGregor, but he lacks that tremendous 
courage that is such a notipeable charac- 
teristic of the stallion. While the winner 
of the stallion stake of Cdlumbus some- 
what overshadows the others it must not 
be overlooked that Grattan Boy trotted a 
wonderful race. His time was 2:06%, and 
while he did not win, he hdped make his- 
tory by forcing the winner) out in record- 
breaking time. 

Grattan Boy is the fastest, gamest, 
truest bad gaited horse dver seen. He 
does not hop, nor skip, Wut he goes so 
wide behind that the wonder is that he 
can trot in 2:20. Were he Ty cnet and 
as easily gaited as some y phe he would 
be invincible. His gait is} typical of the 
Wilkes family in an qo form, 
and if he were not such a Yeritable lion he 
would become worn out. is race reflects 
great credit on Roy Miller, who has 
trained and _ driven m admirably. 
Charley Herr, while someyhat outclassed, 
showed good form, and although he is not 
likely to beat either of the two that fin- 
ished in front of him at Columbus, he 
should materially reduce Me record before 
he reaches Lexington agawh. 

Judging from the mannér in which the 
pacers are flying, the 2:10 Ist will soon be 
as long as the twenty list!) was five years 
ago. All of which goes to show how little 
importance can be attached to merely 4 
fast record. Who would|have supposed 
that Johnny Agan could pace a mile in 
$:06% in arace. There mugt be something 
in the air, for with Coney and Prince 
Alert flying in 2:08 or betjer and the 2:13 
class being won and lost in such fast time, 
one is compelled to rub gne’s eyes with 
amazement. If our old fri¢nd, Joe Patch- 
en, could know what was going on among 
these, his inferiors, he would smile, for 
fast as they may go they do not belong 
in his class or, for that |matter, in the 
class of any really good hprse. To-day a 
pacer that cannot go in 246 is of little or 
no account in the Grand Circuit, and even 
though he can go that fdst may not be 
able to win; for it takes more than mere 
speed to win now. Each meeting fur- 
nishes what is termed a g#ensational per- 
former among the pacers; First it was 
Coney, then Prince Alert, then Hetty G., 
and last it is Johnny Agan. Probably in 
point of genuine class the stallion Bonner 
Direct is the best of the lot. True, he has 
not yet paced as fast as seme of the oth- 
ers, but he as yet is unbeaten. Hetty G. 
is a good mare, fast and reliable. She 
was an honest performer last year and 
Doug. Thomas has done wonderfully well 
with her and every one of his friends will 
be pleased that he has had such success, 
although I was surprised that he should 
have so openly violated the rule about 
laying up heats, for he knows better and 
is too honorable to have had any ulterior 
motive, Something must be done ‘in the 
way of an heroic measuré to put a stop 
to this criminal practice of laying up, oF 
what is more accurate, of pulling @ horse 
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be an excellent one. As it is now any man 


can violate the rule with impunity, for 
nothing more than a fine is inflicted and 
not infrequently this is so small that the 
driver doubtless smiles when he thinks 


what a good investment the fine will prove 
to be. 


Probably no better example of two dis- 
tinct styles of driving will be seen than 
that given in the last two heats of the 


race in which Gayton beat Dare Devil at 
Cleveland, Geers guided his horse, using 
with consummate skill all the art known 
to man to encourage, steady and electrify 
his charge without a word, without using 
the whip, sitting like a statue, poised in 
his sulky. He was like an Indian guiding 
his canoe down a swift running rapid, his 
horse out to the last ounce, but the driver 


motionless, On the other hand, McHen- 
ry’s horse was being forced along by the 
fury of a tornado, every possible art 
known was being used, sheer physical 


force backed up by the voice was brought 
into play. The horse was made to trot, 
driven by an irresistible force, yet stead- 


ied by a skilled hand. Of the two there is 
little choice. Each fits certain horses. 
The finish made by McHenry was more 
spectacular, more enthusing and probably 


more effective on Gayton than would have 
been the deathlike poise of Geers, yet 
the latter is better form and a little more 
skillful. In most cases it would be more 
effective with horses of nervous tempera- 


ment. Each is a master of his profession. 
One uses a gentler touch and tremendous 
will power; the other, equal skill and 
great physical force. Each has perfect 
control over his horse and each in a dif- 
ferent manner infuses into his horse a de- 
sire to do his utmost. Who after seeing 
such drivers, when at their best, can be- 
lieve that there is nothing in driving; 
that great horses make great drivers, or 
that any one can drive when the fact is 
that the most consummate skill is neces- 
sary and not one man in a hundred that 
rides in a sulky can drive well. There are 


indeed few artists and many shoe-makers 
on the trotting track. Men who can sit 
still and wait are rare, while those that 
can materially help a horse are equally 
so. 


SELECT GOOD MARES. 





Horse breeders in some sections 
using a cheap, inferior class of mares for 
breeding purposes. They make a great 
mistake by doing so There is but one 
greater that they can make, which is to 
use cheap stallions such as are deficient 
in those qualities desired in the offspring, 
says the “Horse Breeder.”’ 

Inferior horses will always be plenty, 
and so cheap that it will not pay to raise 
them. Mares lacking in merit are as sure 
to produce that kind as water is to run 
down hill, All indications point to a great 
searcity of good horses in this country 
within the next four or five years. Those 
who succeed in raising such will find a 
ready sale for them at maturity, and at 
prices which will pay a profit for raising. 

All who have watched the market must 
know that buyers are getting to be more 
and more critical every year. They de- 
mand first of all that the animal be a good 
individual. Many will not be satisfied 
with anything short of a good pedigree, 
but it is merit first, then pedigree, that 
they are looking for. That should be the 
rule in selecting stock for breeding pur- 
poses. 

Accidental injuries do not disqualify a 
mare for the harem or a horse for the 
stud. The dams of some of the most 
valuable sires that ever lived have been 
cripples. The Charles Kent mare, which 
produced Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was one 
of them. Clara, the dam of Dictator, was 
another, and Katy Darling, dam of Al- 
exander’s Abdallah, another. Sally Rus- 
sell, the grandam of Nutwood (2:13%), 
was blind, and so was Jessie Pepper, the 
grandam of Estabella, that brought %,- 
600 under the hammer last week. Pilot 
Medium, one of the best sires of recent 
times, was a cripple. These animals pos- 
sessed the qualities, however, that prob- 
ably made them more valuable for brood 
and stud purposes than any other of the 
soundest and most perfect of their time. 
They were excellent individuals. No one 
need hesitate to breed even now from 
such mares as they were. To breed from 
an ordinary animal that is crippled, blind 
or suffering from any form of hereditary 
unsoundness, however, is the height of 
folly. Better not raise any horses than 
breed from that class. 

Good mares that will bring desirable 
stock can still be bought so low here in 
New England that there is but little ex- 
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in a heat and the best way is to § da 
driver for sixty days, just as is done with 





and make arrangements for them to be 
outdoors only in the cool of the evening 





jockeys on the running turf. If some well 
known driver was set down for the bal- 
ance of the racing seas«” the lesson would 
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TUESDAY, SEPTE 


cent, interestfrom date. 

good grade 2-year-oli steers; 60 extra 
20 good grade clean white face yearling heifer 
minilch cows aud calves; 4) good mule colts; 2 


boars and gilts all eligible to registration. 


of the Christian church. Please come early. 


1 extra good 4-year old registered saddle mare; | saddle and hig 
saddle and trotting- bred mares, filleys and colts; 4) extra good young poland china hogs 


Free conveyance from Beaman and Smithton. 
L 


PUBLIC SALE! 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Stock Sale At 


Limestone Valley Farm. 


Seven Miles East of Sedalia, 
Two Miles Norih of Smithton, Pettis County, Mo. 


MBER 4th, 1900. 


Will sell without reserve or by-bid, for cash or satisfactory bankable note with 8 per 


good steer calves; 6 high grade bull calves; 
3; 10 mixed grade yearling heifers; 12 good 
pair of good 2 and 3-year old mare mules: 
h-school pony; 10 he ad of 


Dioner on the grounds by the ladies 
. M. Monsees & Sons, Swititon, Mo. 





cuse for those 


in any section of this 
country to use those that are not and 
never have been good individuals. North- 
ern, and especially Eastern breeders, 
should be careful to select good stock 
from which to breed. It is a serious mis- 
take for any breeder to raise inferior 
stock. It is also a mistake to raise more 


than can be fed and well cared for prop- 
erly and kept till matured. 
This is especially true 
breed on a small scale. 


of those who 
The greatest de- 
mand to-day is for animals that are fitted 
for immediate use, and it will be so in the 
future. Very few are looking for young 
stock that bids fair to prove race win- 
ners among the small breeders. When a 
man has money to invest in that kind, he 
visits some noted breeding establishment 
or goes to Kentucky or California, where 
they fit the youngsters for sale by devel- 


oping their speed as yearlings. So many 
have paid high prices in the past for 
promising youngsters that failed to prove 


first-class animals at maturity that they 
now prefer to pay more and buy mature 
ones that have been developed enough to 
have their gaits established and show 
speed on a track when a reliable stop 
watch is held on them. 

It is better to have one likely mature 
horse to sell, such as the majority of 
dealers and private customers want, than 
to have a barnful of that kind of which 
are a drug on the market, and that are 
eating their heads off every year. Breed 
few mares of excellent quality to first- 
class stallions, feed liberally, take good 
care of the foals, keep them growing until 
matured, have them well broken to har- 
ness, sell whenever a fair offer is made, 
and have another growing up to take his 
place, is a safe rule for small breeders 
to follow. 


FITTING COLTS FOR FALL FAIRS, 





Most colts and fillies from weanlings to 
two and even three-year-olds entered for 
premiums at fall fairs must be shown to 
halter. That is one of the conditions in 
nearly all cases. The owners or exhibit- 
ors of such must educate their youngsters 
to show well in this manner if they wish 
them to attract the attention of the 
awarding committee, says the ‘Horse 
Breeder.”’ 

Many a promising youngster has been 
overlooked in the past, and by excellent 
judges, too, owing to a lack of education 
in this direction. It was not the fault of 
the colt, for he did not know what was 
expected of him. It was not the fault of 
the men on the awarding committee, for 
their decision must be governed consider- 
ably in the light harness classes by the 
gait, speed and style shown to halter at 
the time they are exhibited in competition 
with others of their class. Horsemen of 
experience know that a third-rate colt 
which has been educated to trot to bridle 
or halter will make a better appearance 
before the judges than a first-class one 
which has never been properly taught to 
show in that manner. It is much better 
for the colt and exhibitor to have this ed- 
ucation from one person, and that person 
should lead him when the colt is paraded 
before the judges. Such an education can- 
not begin too soon or when the colt is tco 
young, provided the educator is fitted for 
the business. It is best to educate them 
first to bridle, holding the nigh rein in the 
left hand and the off rein in the right, 
which should be nearly over the withers, 
the instructor standing nearly opposite 
the left shoulder. After working the 
youngster awhile this way and getting 
him to go well the educator can take both 
reins in one hand under and pretty close 
to the chin, and finally, after he becomes 
manageable, a halter can be used instead 
of a bridle. 

A bright, intelligent, nimble lad from 14 
to 16 years old, who is a born horseman, is 
gentle but resolute, and will not hurt or 
frighten the colt, either by whipping or 
loud, harsh language, makeg an excellent 
instructor, but some of them need a word 
of caution from older heads, or they will 





After a Brush 


you will find 


ABSORBINE 


quick to remove 
the inflammation 
from any bruise or 
strain. No blister,no hair gone, and you can 
use the Horse. ABSORBINE removesany 
soft bunch ina pleasing manner. $2.00 per 
bottle of regular dealers or delivered. 


WwW. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Also manufacturer of Taroleum for horses feet. 
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OR SALE—Standard bred 


breod mares, fil ies 
and coits.. \e 


a 
J.M. CLINE, Oakwood, Mo 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best in 








the city. Under a new management every effort 
will be made to please customers. The very best 
P The ting rooms. 


a ploy 
shampooing rooms and cooling rooms are un- 
equaled elsewhere. Exclusively ladies hours until 
day. Gentlemen's hours from that 


FISTULA, 

POLL EVIL 
wpa oe 
on either cattle, hogs or Send 
bel ostis ty mail whole 
Ea, Serta: 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 











at druggists. 25c. size of us 
Coe Chem, Co.,Clevelaad,O 





and make the colt discouraged or sour his 
temper. It will do no harm to break the 
colts to harness provided they are not 
driven too much, yet the harness educs- 
tion will be of but little benefit to such as 
must be judged to halter. The colts should 
be in good flesh and well groomed, so that 
their coats shall be smooth and glossy. It 
will require some extra feed and labor to 
accomplish this, but it wiil pay. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 


Cor. Broadway and 2nd Ave., 
Ballard, Wash., Jan. 31, 1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find two cent 
stamp for which you agree to send to my 
address—your famous work, entitled ‘The: 
Horse and his Diseases.” 

I may say I have just cured a fine horse 
of a bruised heel with your famous Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure, and I don’t think 
there is anything better. 

I have also been using your Prof. Flint’s 
Condition Powders for some time and 
think they are the best in the world. Re- 
spectfully yours, 

JOHN KYLE. 
DR. 8. A. TUTTLE, 27 Beverly St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—I have used Tuttle’s Elixir for 
the last four years, and I can heartily 
say that I would rather have one bottle 
of Tuttle’s Elixir than ten gallons of any 
other wash I ever saw or used, and I have 
used them all. It does not burn the coat, 
and I never saw a horse come out sore 
from a hard race, if used according to di- 
rections; and besides being a good body 
wash, it has no equal for Thrush, Colic, 
Rheumatism, or any ailments that horse 
or man are subject to. I cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to all brother drivers. Once 
used, always used. I am never without a 
dozen bottles of it, winter or summer. 

H. T. BIRNEY. 

55 Hoffman St., Elmira, N. Y., July 9, 
1900. 


Edgerton, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship at once, one 
case of Heave Powders, I am entirely out. 
I have sold the Heave Powders for over 
twelve years, and never had a complaint. 





be likely to continue the lessons too long 





Cc. H. BANKS. 
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(5 (206) 
ing pans for baking bread and roasting 
4 meat, a bread raiser, egg poacher, rice 
ViLY 17°e é. boiler, steam cooker, flour sifter, a good 
variety of enameled pans, a good range 





of some kind to cook on, a carpet-sweeper 

and carpets to sweep with it. I have not 

copied this list from any house furnishing 
catalog, but I know the things naraed tc 

Over sun-lit sapphire seas I float be useful labor-saving articles, as I have 

Safe in Fancy’s golden pleasure boat, them all and many more in my house and 

With no fear of breaking, bending spar, them. 

Drifting on toward the ev'ning star! My latest addition to my eupply of la- 
Ah, when life's fretful journey is run bor-saving articles is a kerosene stove of 
And the jeweled crown forever won, two holes with two burners to each place 
I fain would rest on thy crest afar or hole. On it I can boil the teakettle for 
O thought sublime, sweet evening star! supper and warm potatoes, cook sauce, 

Washington, D. C. —S. F. Gillespie. eggs, or any light food in a very short 
time. I can cook any meal on it, cooking 
two kinds of food at once, but can do no 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
STANZAS TO A STAR. 





use 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 





HAS THE FARMER'S WIFE ANY baking. I find it very useful in canning 
RIGHT TO MAKE MONEY? fruit, as it does away with so much feat. 

I do not use it much for cooking except 

Of all the tomfool questions I ever saw for supper. As we always have a light 
brought up for discussion this is the most supper I find it invaluable then. I have 
absurd. Some of the statements on both only used it this summer, but would not 


sides could easily make one think that the | jjke te do without it now. I keep it in one 
people who believe that the moon is made | corner of my dining room and it makes it 
out of green cheese are not all dead. For | so easy to prepare supper; while I am set- 
instance, we ran across an article the ting the table, the potatoes are warmed 
other day in which a woman said that and the teakettle boiled and supper is 
“every woman had enough to do right in ready. It is just as safe as auy Kerosene 
the house, without taking up any of these |jamp. I chose a kerosene, instead uf a 
outside things.”’ gasoline stove, as I thought we always 
Yes, that’s it, shut her up in an eight-| keep a supply of kerosene on hand and 
by-ten kitchen until her skin cracks open if we had to purchase gasoline especially 
with heat. Let her dust, patch and scrub for the stove we might sometimes run 
until she is a first-class candidate for the short, and I also considered coal oil 
insane asylum. O, no! don’t let her have safer to use than gasoline. 
any way of getting a dollar except what) 51. with all the patent, labor-saving 
chance she has to coax one or two out of machinery and articles, one’s muscles and 
the old man when he is in a good humor, | werves will tire and the housekeeper-cook 
or to steal it out of his pants’ pocket / + take a rest and for that purpose I 
while he is alsleep. have a patent swing chair, which I can 
Then, some people say, she has no time | |... 4. a chair to sit in or a hammock to 
or strength left after her other duties are lie down in. It is piled with comfortable 
done. Dear! dear! what an existence she cushions. It is really a cosy place to rest 


must have if she cannot nave a hobby. after the dinner dishes are washed and 
All people who amount to anything must put away. 
have a hobby. Just show me a man or F 

“When should the ‘men folks’ help?” 


woman who hasn't got one or two of them 
and I will show you one of the most list- It is difficult to tell just when; but I think 


less, degenerate, useless of human be- whenever their work is not pressing and 
ings. And if a woman should have a hob- they can assist about the house, they 
by, why not have a profitable one? I should. Of course much depends on the 


amount of help there is in the house. If 
there is but one woman and one pair of 
hands must do the washing, baking, 
churning, sweeping, dusting ironing, 
nice stock and she has a purse full of | Skimming, sewing, dishwashing and cook- 
money. O yes, she has a hired girl, of ing, beside looking after the poultry and 
course. The old man has hired help, too. | helping in the garden, that one pair of 
Of course he could not do all the work | hands is kept pretty busy and there are 
and look after the fine cows and pigs. many chances for the “men folks” to 

One writer says that if she must earn | help a little every day. I speak from ex- 
money, she had better not have a home. | perience on this line, as I am the only 
O, my! doesn’t that knock you off your Woman at this home except when we 
feet? I know a woman who makes a_| keep 4 hired girl, which we cannot do all 
specialty of making fine butter and sells | the time, as hired help ts hard to get. But 
it at a good price. In fact, she is an all- My “men folks” are willing and expect 
round business woman, and she has a nice | to help. They expect to bring the most 
home, too, and keeps everything in apple of the water and fuel in the house, start 
pie order; and when she sells five dollars’ the fire in the kitchen and in winter in the 
worth of butter on Saturday, she can  ‘ittingroom stove; and at meal time, if the 
buy many modern appliances to help make food is not all on the table, when they 
her work easier. are ready, they help dish it up and place 


know a woman who took up fancy poultry 
for her hobby, and she writes and talks 
and is happy. She sells nice, big, fat 
cockerels and pullets to people who want 


Sken I know another woman who !t on the table. On wash morning one of 
doesn’t try to make any money; when the men expects to help with the washing, 


she wants a dime to pay on the preacher's and I get breakfast on the oil stove while 
galary, or a quarter to pay her missionary he starts the fire and puts the wash boil- 
dues she has to go to the old man | Ts on and fills them with water. By the 
Her sole ambition is to get her time breakfast is over and I have the 
clothes ready and the water ishot, the man 


society 
for it. 
house cleaned up a little and then she 
gets in the buggy and goes over to some is ready, having finished his barn chores. 
of the neighbors. She is posted on all the | He turns the washing machine and wring- 
gossip, but says she has the best luck | er, and long before dinner tinie, if the 
with chickens when she lets them shift weather be favorable, our washing is un 
for themselves. the line and everything cleaned up and put 

I tell you what it is, every woman is | 4Way. The man brings all the water and 
going to have some kind of a hobby, if she empties all washing water when we are 
has any snap at all, and I'd rather see a| through. If the field work is pressing I 
woman go along the road in her carriage do not wash on Monday morning, but 
with ten pounds of choice butter under | Wait till the men have time to help me. 
the back seat and happy in her independ- Sometimes we wash while it is raining, as 
ence, than to see one of the kind come | then they have plenty of time to help and 
along that hasn't got anything to interest I can put the clothes out when the rain 
her but the last bit of gossip she hap- '5 °Ver; as the washing is done in the 
pened to hear. wash-house it makes no difference if it 

Go ahead, if you want to, work away in | does stand in the tubs a few hours or even 
the kitchen until you look like a lobster | 4 day or night. 
in complexion and have about as much Sometimes the men churn for me during 
intelligence, keeping your mind on your |a shower. I like best to sell the milk or 
housework until you are as dry as a chip! | cream, except what I want for the family 
Then the old man will go to the saloon use, but cannot always do so, and the 
to have a good time or else hunt up an-| cream must be churned to get what we 
other woman with more life and modern | can from the milk. There are number- 
ideas. No, sir, give me the chance to earn | less ways and tnany times in which the 
a little money of my own. Let me get my | “men folks” can assist with the work in 
mind off of dried apples and old socks/|the house. The thoughtful, loving hus- 
that always need patching. No, the old | band and son will be quick to see the op- 
man won't have to be like Jerry Simpson, | portunity to help withort-being told. But 
and go without socks, for I'll sell some- | if one must deend a great deal on hired 
thing and buy him a new pair now and help, I think it would be all right to ask 
then. And as to health, just you go into | them to assist the housekeeper by bring- 
any little country town and see the old ing in water and fuel when it is needed 
ladies of fifty or sixty years of age come and they are about the house. 
in with butter, eggs, or young chickens,| If there be more help in the house than 
the product of their own toil in addition | outside, if there be more women folks 
to home labors. See the cheerful faces, | than men folks in the home then the help 
and the graceful greetings they extend | should be the other way. The girls should 
to each other! O, yes! they are happy! | expect to help with the milking and any 
Then, see that banker’s wife go sailing | light chores outside that will not injure 
by in her fine carriage. She is pale, stu- | their health. There are many ways that 
pid, and exhausted by the hot weather. |a woman or girl can assist with the out- 
Her health is bad. She is perfectly list- | side work. such as feeding calves, milk- 
less and has no vivacity whatever. It/|ing, raking hay, or running any of the 
hasn’t been the money making problem | farm machinery that does not require a 
that has ruined her life. No, my dear | great expenditure of strength. I would 
friends, she has no hobby. Give me the | not advise any woman to over-tax her 
woman with a hobby whether it is good | Stength; but there is much light work 
butter, fancy chickens, or a drove of nice | that can be done outside that is really 
turkeys. She is happy, a contributor to | healthful. If the farmer be a lone man 
and a sharer in the world’s wealth. on the farm he will appreciate the help 

MARY ANN HODOWN. | very much. 

Richardson Co., Neb. | One other piece of machinery can be 
made of much help to the farmer's wife, if 
| she uses it judiciously, that is the incu- 
| bator for hatching poultry. The reason I 
| Speak of her using judgment in regard to 


the use of it, is because I have had some 
1 - . 
propounded to its contributors the follow experience along that line. It really is 


ing question for discussion: ‘‘To what ex- ee 

tent should time and labor saving devices sc etegaanag sda = porsaian- + a 
be provided, and at what points should | more Pw eccpey ctor Dr w ave 
the men folks help in the home?” If the|),. an she will 
question had been asked, What was not | have strength to care for, unless there be 
needed in the way of labor saving ma- ea oo of help in the house. Sup- 
chinery it would have been much easier | ag po ag mys me hatch of from 150 to 
to have answered. The up-to-date farmer | va e dear little fluffy things 
provides himself with every piece of ma- are so cunning and you feel so elated over 


| your , 
chinery that will lessen his labors, or as- | Success in hatching that you think 
The second 


| you will try just once more 
sist him in any way in producing more | h : 
| hatch be 
for his time and labor, and it is right that | 5,.; nae oe oo athe By ne 
d do so; but at the s ti | ips b- 
he should do ame time the | time that comes off you begin to realize 
| you have got something to do to care for 


farmer’s wife should have the same pro- | 
| all those chicks. If you brought them 


vision made for her needs. 
Every farm home should be provided ; 
into t 
with @ good washing machine and wring- | he world motherless, you must be a 
: | mother to them. Then you begin to real- 
er, and patent churn, a sewing machine, lize somewhat the duti 
apd all the little inventions that can be | y.. ister far ee meng of an old hen. 
had to lighten labor, as a meat cutter, ~~ ae ies ae e, buy an incuba- 
apple parer, cherry pitter, ice cream|,, ’ ty to hatch more chickens 


than your strength will allow t 
freezer, egg and cream whip, patent bak- n — 
, ese P, care for. Remember I am speaking from 


| experience now, as I have had the chick- 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP en fever and am now paying for it. Nev- 
r over x 


TY YBHARS ef ertheless I think the incubator a great 
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FARM HOME WORK. 


A very popular farm journal recently 





MILLIONS f MOTHERS for their CHILDRE) 
INS of } ‘or the’ N ’ 
TEETHING, with PERFECT suc. 4 | help to the farmer's wife, but as I said in 


CESS. It SOOTHES the OHILD, SOFTENS ¢ | 
Gos, strate ak We ee ye the beginning she must use it judiciously. 
COLAC and is the best remedy for DIAR-~ | There, I knew I could not finish this ar- 


Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no other kind. 
enty-five cents a bottle. 
tooos PFs oo® 
| 


| ticle without getting off on to the chicken 
business. 
MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 
Seward Co., Neb. 


BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 





There are hermit souls that ilve with- 
drawn 
In the place of their self content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Wrere highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the 
road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope 
The men who are ‘aint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 
their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan, 
Let me live in my aouse by the ride of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the 
roud, 
Where the race 9f men go by; 
They are good, they are tad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish, and +o am J, 
Then why should I sit in the secrner’s 
seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road, 
And be a friend to man. 
- Credit Lost. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A LETTER FROM NANCY. 

“Poor old Mizzuri” is right in “it” this 
year. Our friends write us that they nev- 
er had finer prospects for good crops of 
everything. I see that California will have 
no peaches or apricots to export. So Mis- 
souri peaches will command good prices. 
Well, we are glad, though feel a little re- 
sentment withal for of the five years of 
farm life in South Missouri not one was 
a good crop year. 

We have had but one rain since early in 
the spring in this part of North Dakota. 
My husband and son are now plowing up 
our 4-acre field of earliest wheat. We 
have another 40-acre field of later plant- 
ing that may make a fourth of a crop if 
it is seasonable from now on. Most of 
our barley looks fine and our flax is a 
grand stand, but will never make any- 
thing without rain. So our first season in 
North Dakota hasn't been a very encour- 
aging one. Still we believe in the bright 
outlook of this great northern country 
and expect to stay with it. ¥ 

Idyll, I suppose you've learned before 
this what a large slice of the income it 
takes to have horses shod, plows sharp- 
ened, vehicles repaired, and to keep one’s 
self in footwear. My husband and oldest 
son learned to shoe their own horses and 
bought a shoe repair outfit and did their 
own cobbling. Here our horses have gone 
without shoes all summer. They never 
shoe horses here unless they want to use 
a, team in frozen, slippery weather. Then 
they are rough shod. 

We have just had a shower and are 
gazing with inexpressible longing toward 
the west, hoping for a Hteral downpour. 
It would be the salvation of thousands of 
immigrants who came to this country in 
the spring, many of them without homes 
and no way to gain a livelihood, with an 
entire failure of crops. This morning at 
sunrise the eastern sky was red and all 
day we have heard our neighbor’s chick- 
ens crow—a mile or more away. My bid- 
dies are all standing under the wagon oil- 
ing their plumage, my bang or “beau 
catcher” is all crinkled up, the flies are 
swarming and singing like bees and seem- 
ingly taking great bits of steak out of my 
tough old hands. There is a great black 
cloud looming up in the west and “Paola 
jmmander rumbles and roars. My little 
biddies are all seeking shelter; now sure- 
ly it will rain. 

Later—Well, we had our shower, but if 
we only could have a rain! How we enjoy 
looking right in the faces of our May 
Myrtle and Idyll. Now if we could get 
portraits of other correspondents. 

NANCY, 
N. D. 











Bottineau Co., 





Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 


To be preparing for winter when the 
heat of the sun is almost unbearable 
seems like being forehanded with a ven- 
geance; yet the woman who will have her 
flower window bright with blossoms and 
redolent with sweet odors must begin now 
to make her plans. Geraniums must at 
once be repotted and the hanging baskets 
renewed for the best effects during the 
winter. 

The window garden of the busy woman 
should contain plants that will give best 
results with smallest amount of labor. 
But no window garden will thrive with- 
out care. Vines are almost essential in a 
tastefully arranged window. Many of the 
old-fashioned hardy ones prove most satis- 
factory if given proper care, so they will 
make luxuriant growth. Wandering Jew 
and ground ivy, if given light and moist- 
ure, will make riotous growth. Kenil- 
worth ivy is a gem, but it will not flour- 
ish if treated well for a few days and then 
neglected for as many. 

Begonias are valuable, as they have 
handsome foliage; and if given the proper 
temperature and kept free from dust will 
make thrifty growth. The blossoms of 
many are very beautiful, the plant con- 
tinuing in flower for long periods. My 
best success has been when plants were 
kept where a moderate, even temperature 
could be sustained. 

But don’t omit a fréesia. This is a 
bulbous plant, though friends have 
grown it from seed with splendid success. 
The bulbs should be secured at once and 
planted in a soil one-half loam and the 
other half mold and sand. Don’t plant in 
too large pots, but set the bulbs suffi- 
ciently deep to cover the tips. Give them 
good drainage and keep them in the dark 
until the young shoots appear. The flow- 
ers are white with yellow tinted centers 
and have a fragrance that is indescriba- 
ble. No flower will repay more for care 
given it. I have had good success by 
setting the plant in hot water every day 
or two during the winter and then plac- 
ing it in a sunny spot in the window. 

St. Louis. ELS 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

DRYING CORN. 


This is the season for drying green corn. 
Boil till the milk sets. Then cut from the 
cob and dry quickly. A better article may 
be produced by cutting half the depth of 
the grain, then scraping off the remaind- 
er, using care not to get any of the cob. 
Put in pans and set them in a moderately 
heated oven until the milk dries: This is 
more work, but swee 
be found equal to ne Treen the 
field. ARAPAHO. 





Jaqua, Kan. 


HOW A BOY SUCCEEDED. 


Boys sometiin>s think they cannot af- 
ford to be maniy an] faithful to the Nt- 
tle things. A story is told of a bey of the 


right stamp and what came of his faith- 
fulness. 


A few years ago a large drug firm in 
New York City advertised for a boy. 
Next day the store was thronged with ap- 
plicants, among them a queer looking lit- 
tle fellow, accompanied by a woman, who 
proved to be his aunt, in lieu of faithless 
parents, by whom he had been abandon- 
ed. Looking at this waif, the advertiser 
said: 

“Can't take him; places all full. 
sides, he is too small.” 

“I know he is small,” said the woman, 
“but he is willing and faithful.” 

There was & twinkling in the bcy’s eyes 
which made the merchan- think again. A 
partner in the firm volunteered the re- 
mark that he “id not see what they 
wanted with such « boy; he wasn’: bigger 


Le- 


tion the boy was ret to work. 

A few days later a call was made on the 
boys in the store for scm2 one to stay all 
night. The prompt response of the littie 
fellow contrasted well with the reluct- 
ance of others. in the middle of the night 
the merchant looked in to see if all was 
right in the store, and presently discover- 
ed this youthful protege busy scissoring 
labels. 

“What are you doing?” said he. 
not tell you to work nights.” 

“I know you did not tell me to, but I 
thought I might as well be doing some- 
thing.” 

In the morning the cashivr got orders to 
“double that boy's wages, for he is will- 
ing.”’ 

Only a few weeks elapsed before a show 
of wild beasts passed through the streets, 
and, very naturaily, a!l hands in the store 
rushed to witness the spectacle. A thief 
saw his opportunity and entered at the 
rear door to seize something. but in a 
twinkling found himseif firmly clutched 
by the diminutive clerk aforesaid, and 
after a struggle, was captucel. Not only 
was a robbery prevented, but valuable 
articles taken from other stores were 1e- 
covered. When asked why he stayed be- 
hind to watch when all others quit their 
work, he replied: 

“You told me never tc leave the store 
when others were absent, and I thovght 
I'd stay.” 

Orders were immediately given once 
more, ‘‘Double that boy's wages, for he is 
willing and faithful.” 

To-day that boy is a member of the 
firm.—Sunday School Evangelist 


“I did 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE-- 
Pick over the grapes and put on the fire 
with water enough to cover. Mash while 
they are heating, until soft enough to 
press the juice out. Put in bag, hang up 
and squeeze with scrap squeezers until 
the juice is all ovt. Put Lack over the 
fire, adding one-third cupful of sugar to 
one quart of juice. Let it just boil up, 
not boiling it more than three minutes, 
and then bottle or can. It is very con- 
venient to put up in cans like other cen- 
ned fruit, keeping it like them, in «a cool, 
dark place. When using, about one-third 
of juice is used to two-thirds of water.— 
Rural New Yorker. 

ESCALLOPED CORN.—Cut fresh pick- 
ed corn from the cob and fill a greased 
pudding dish with alternate layers of corn 
and cracker crumbs, with bits of butter 
and salt between each layer, and a little 
rich milk. Be sure to have it well moist- 
ened and cracker crumbs on top. Bake 
one hour well covered. 


CORN FRTTERS.—Two cupfuls of cold 
sweet corn cut from the cob (canned corn 
can be used instead), two eggs, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
two tablespoorfuls of butter; add enough 
flour to make a good batter. Drop in 
spoonfuls in hot butter and fry brown. 
Serve for breakfast or luncheon. 


EGG LEMONADE.—Allow one raw egg 
and a half lemon for each glass. Whip 
the eggs until very tight and frothy, put 
in a portion of the lemon and water and 
beat again, then add the remainder of the 
lemonade and strain. This is particularly 
palatable when made with plain soda 
water. 





DEVILED CHICKIEN.—Clean a gocd- 
sized chicken and cut :t up as for frying. 
Boil until tender, remove all of the skin 
and bones, and set the meat away until 
perfectly cold. ‘Then chop it fine and to 
each pint of chopped meat allow one half 
pint of sweet t1eam. one tablespoonful of 
butter, three ha-d boil2d eegs, three table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs, one-fourth of 
a grated nutmeg and salt and pepper to 
taste. Melt the butter and add the bead 
crumbs, chicks, cream and seasoning, 
Stirring until it boils; remove from the 
fire and add (the chopped up egg. Pour all 
into a baking éish, spriakle lightly with 
cracker crumbs and brown in a” quick 
oven. This is nice for a picnic lunch. 

CHEESE STEAWS.—Cheese straws are 
Served with dessert, and are appetizing 
and ornamental. To make them, rub half 
a cup of butter into a cup of flour and 
add one teaspoonful each of salt and su- 
gar. Mix with cold water and roll cut 
very thin. Have ready half a cup of 
grated cheese; sprinkle a littie on the 
dough, with a very little cayenne, fold 
and roll again; sprinkle with cheese and 
continue until the cheese is all used. Roll 
to an eighth of an inch in thickness, cut 
into strips an eighth of an inch in width 
and-five inches long, and bake on butter- 
ed pans to a very light gold in color. They 
should not brown. Roll the scraps that 
are left and cut into rings, bake, and 
when cold slip little bundles of the straws 
through them. A pretty china or crystal 
dish, holding one of these bundles cf 
cheese sticks, or two of the dishes occu- 
pying opposite corners of a tea or lunch 
table, are very ornamental. 





A writer in the “Globe-Democrat” says 
the gritty substance in canned grapes and 
jellies can be prevented by cooking a 
stem of rhubarb with the grapes and with 
the jelly; it can be removed when the jel- 
ly is done. A small quantity of. apples 


stewed with the grapes will also keep the 
t from forming, 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, bei 
help him, thought | would sell Elk 
Irons, a 





anxious to 


alf the time and no 
clothes, as with the old iron. you 
most beautiful gloss. Isell at nearly ev 
as the iron is so con 
body wants one. I 
have not sold } 


lots of money anywhere ing these irons. The 
Guernsey Incandescent tt Co., No. 1019 Locust 





Street, St. Louis, Mo., Start any one in the 
business as they did me, if you will address them. 
iMrs. V. KILBy. 


than a pint of cider.” -But after consulta- | 


| Poultry Yard. 


CHICKENS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
| Batter RURAL WORLD: I want to 


| tell the readers of the RURAL WORLD 
| about my success with chickens this sea- 
ison. I have just 21 hens and only 14 were 
| set. Three of those were set on turkey 
leggs. The remaining 11 I reset, every one 
| of them, and averaged ten chickens to 
leach hatching. Now, I have 20 young 
| chickens, possibly a few more or less, it 
\is so hard to get an exact count. I have 
|eight little turkeys, having lost none By 
| disease, though several were killed by 
accident. My © first hatched chickens 
| were all alive at six weeks of age. We 
| feed whole wheat, oats, barley, etc., mix- 
led. We feed the little ones crumbs of 
| light wheat bread for five or six days af- 
ter hatching. 

We are renting and have no hen house, 
}so our hens roost in one corner of the 
|barn. We use salt and sugar barrels, one 
side covered with tarred paper, put on 
with strips of wood or laths, with four or 
five holes bored in the end for ventilation. 
(I have just 13, all in a row), for brood 
coops. I have two feed coops or pens, 
one with slats close together for the 
| youngest chickens. We left space enough 
| between the feed pens for a water trough 
sunk in the ground, then laid cross pieces 
from one feed coop to the other, over 
which we spread boards to shade the 
water, there being no trees in this prairie 
country. Every two or three days we 
sweep out the brood coops and scatter 
lime all over the inside. We are very 
careful in cleaning the water trough— 
often putting Venetian red in the drinking 
water, and sometimes a few drops: of 
carbolic acid. We are what one might 
consider very extravagant in the use of 
lime. 

Try putting a little flour of sulphur 
down a chicken’s throat that has the 
gapes. I should remark here that chick- 
en mites are unknown in this country 
So lice, the large body lice, are the only 
insects infesting chickens that we have to 
fight. NANCY. 

Bottineau Co., N. D. 





BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Interna- 
tional Belgian Hare Registry Association 
is the title of an organization with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., U. 8. A., 
that is doing more to place the great and 
growing Belgian hare industry upon the 
high plane that it is worthy of and des- 
tined to occupy, than all other combined 
efforts heretofore put forth. 

PRINCIPAL OBJECTS.—Some of the 
principal purposes of this organization 
are the protection of its members, as well 
as the public, from dishonest methods, 
fraudulent pedigrees, “padded” score 
cards, misrepresentations and crooked- 
ness of all kinds, by the publication of 
an official record for the recording of 
Belgian hare pedigrees, together with 
their age, score, by whom scored, name 
of breeder, show records, etc.,‘based upon 
a high standard of individual excellence, 
as follows: Hares will be accepted for 
record by this association provided they 
conform to either of the following require- 
ments: 

REQUIREMENTS.—1. Animals scoring 
9 points or better and having an estab- 
lished pedigree of two full generations of 
ancesiors. 

2. Animals deficient 
amount of pedigree, 
points or better. 

3. Animals that score 90 points or better, 
whose immediate ancestors have been 
registered in the International Belgian 
| are Registry Association’s Stud Book. 
All scoring for registration purposes must 
| be done by the association's official scor- 
ers. Fee for scoring, 25c; registering, 25c. 

PREVENTS DISHONESTY.—It will be 
impossible for dishonest persons to tam- 
per with a score card without detection, 
for the purchaser can refer to the secre- 
tary for the record of every animal that 
is registered, and if not registered, do not 
buy or breed to it. 

ACTIVE ASSOCIATE MEMBERS.— 
Any Belgian hare club or association de- 
siring to promote the industry may be- 
come an “active associate’’ member of 
this association, and be represented by a 
delegate. The benefits to such club mem- 
berships are the right to hold shows under 
the rules of this association, to employ 
judges indorsed by it and to have all of 
its awards recognized by and become a 
part of the record of this association. The 
total cost of such membership is $ yearly 
dues. 

INDIVIDUAL ASSOCIATE MEM- 
BERS.—Individuals may become “‘individ- 
ual associate’’ members at a total cost of 
$2 yearly dues, and receive four free reg- 
istrations during the year for which dues 
have been paid, and a copy of the Stud 
Book for that year as their benefits. 

SHOWS.—AIl hares must be registered 
with this association before they can be 
entered in any show held under its rules. 
ED R. ALLEN, 

Secretary. 


POULTRY EXPERIMENTS 
| At the Utah Experiment Station. 


The Utah Experiment Station has been 
carrying on for three years past some 
elaborate and valuable experiments in 
poultry farming. These have been under 
the charge of Mr. James Dryden. Bulle- 
tin No. 67 gives the results of the third 
year’s work in egg production at this sta- 
tion, together with the summing up of the 
results ofthe three years’ work given here- 
with: The third year’s work began No- 
vember 7, 1898, and ended November 1, 
189. Some of the experiments originally 
planned have run the full period of three 
years. In addition to a continuation of 
the original work a set of feeding experi- 
ments was conducted during the third 
year. This latter work was made possi- 
ble by the erection of an addition to the 
poultry house which doubled the experi- 
mental capacity of the building and made 
possible the beginning of a work which 
should in time result in the accumulation 
of much valuable data on the relative ef- 
ficiency of different rations for egg pro- 
duction. 

The experiments were designed original- 
ly to show: 

1. The relative value of pullets and of 
hens one year old and two years old. 

2. The effect of exercise. 

3. The relative value of early and of 
late hatched pullets, 

4. The yearly food consumption per fowl 
and cost of same. 

5. The yearly production of eggs per 
hen. 

6. Relation of egg production to food 
consumption and weight of fowl. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 














7. The weight of eggs from different 


breeds. 

8. The relative weight of pullets’ and 
hens’ eggs. 

9. The relative fertility of eggs under 
different treatment. 

10. The relative fertility of fresh and of 
old eggs. 

ll. The effect of different methods in ar- 
tificial incubation. 

12. The merits of different incubators. 

13. The relative value of corn and wheat 
rations. 

14. The value of dried blood in the ra- 
tions. 

15. The feeding value of sunflower seed. 

16. The relative value of different nutri- 
tive rations. 

17. The effect of caponizing. 

SUMMARY.—1. What is the most prof- 
itable age of the hen? Two pens of Leg- 
horns averaged 175 eggs per fowl during 
the first year. During the second year the 
same fowls averaged 132%, and during the 
third, 116% eggs per fowl. The per cent 
profit on food was 188 the first year, 118 
the second and 97% the third. A test with 
two other pens of Leghorns gave the fol- 
lowing results: First year, number of 
eggs laid, 159; second year, 119%; per cent 
profit on food, first year, 184 second year, 
9. 

2. What is the effect of exercise on egg 
production? The results for three years 
are in favor of feeding grain in a box 
against feeding it in straw and making 
the hens scratch it out. One pen with all 


grain fed in a box averaged 147% eggs 


per fowl per year for three years. A like 
pen having the grain fed in a litter of 
straw averaged 132 eggs. During the first 
year as pullets the results were in favor 
of the exercise, the pen fed in a bax av- 
eraging 158 eggs per fowl, against 182 for 
the pen fed in the straw. These results 
were secured with Leghorns. With two 
other pens of Leghorns, during the first 
year as pullets the pen with “exercise” 
laid 160 eggs, and the pen with “‘no exer- 
cise,” 157 eggs. During the second year 
the “exercise” pen laid 119 and the “no 
exercise” 120, the results for the two years 
being practically the same for those two 
pens. 

3. As to the effect of exercise on food 
consumption, the average of pens 3 and 
4 for three years shows that the pen with 
“exercise” consumed 62.4 cents worth of 
food, and the pen “without exercise’”’ 
60.8 In the case of two other pens the av- 
erage was 63.5 cents and 62 cents respect- 
ively per fowl in favor of ‘“‘no exercise.” 

4. During the year the Leghorns con- 
sumed an average of 62 cents worth of 
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of corn, except t 
little used in the mash, and’ substituting 


a small quantity of sunflower seed, dij 
not materially affect the egg yield, there 
being but a t increase. to the 


greater cost of the sunflower seed the 
financial results were in favor of the corr, 
15. The results of a test with Leghorn 
pullets showed that a nutritive ratio of 
: was very much superior to one of 
1:6.66. With Plymouth Rocks the results 
were inconclusive. ; 
16. An initial test with one cockere!l ang 
one capon gave no indication of increased 
growth from the operation of caponizing: 
but the appearance of the dressed piri 
and the quality of the meat showed a de. 
cided advantage from the operation. 


POULTRY POINTERS. 


TWIN CHICKENS.—The Middletown, 
Mo., “Chips” reports the hatching of two 
chickens from one egg on the farm of Joe 
Riding. There might have been a chance 
for a mistake in the matter had no: Mrs. 
Riding helped both chicks from the she!) 











KANSAS CITY'S BIG HARE SHOW. - 
The International Belgian Hare Registry 
Association will hold its first annual ex- 
elusive Belgian hare show at Kansas 
City, Mo., U. 8. A., December 7-30, incly- 
All animals to be entered at this 
show must first be registered with this 
association. For further information ad- 

ress R. ALLEN, Secretary, 
wos, Mele Street, Kansas City, Mo., U. 





CORNISH INDIAN CHICKS.—T. J. Ken- 
nedy of Waverly, Miss., whose advertise- 
ment will be found in another column, 
writes us that he has a splendid iot of 
Cornish Indian chicks of this season's 
hatching. These are spiendid table and 
market fowls and will, as soon as their 
merits become better known, be in great 
demand. RURAL WORLD readers who 
are looking for a breed of chickens of 
superior merit for market purposes or to 
cross with other breeds as a means of 
improving the table quality of the flock, 
should correspond with Mr. Keancdy. 


DISTINGUISHING SEX.—It is very 
difficult to distinguish turkeys when they 
are young, says the “Poultry Keeper.” 
For a long time the males and females 
are alike, but gradually the male becomes 
more carunculated on the head and neck, 
the “‘tassel’’ on the breast begins to ap- 
pear on the male, and its wings will 








food per fowl. The Wyandottes 
ed 81.6 cents per fowl and two pens of 
Plymouth Rocks averaged 87.7 cents per 
fowl. 

5. The Leghorns consumed during the 
year an average of about 75 pounds of to- 
tal food or about 55 pounds of dry matter 
per fowl; the Wyandottes, 100 pounds to- 
tal food, 73 pounds dry matter, and the 
Plymouth Rocks about 110 pounds total 
food and about 80 pounds dry matter. 

6. The three years’ results from Leg- 
horn pullets show an average of 162 eggs 
per fowl per year at a food cost of 4.6 
cents per dozen. These results are not 
from selected or “pedigreed’’ layers. 

7. The record of weights of fowls shows 
that Leghorns weigh about 10 per cent 
more during their second year than dur- 
ing the first year as pullets. During the 
third year there is practically no in- 
crease in weight. 

8 The largest egg production was dur- 


oc y be op d and tipped to the 
ground, as in “strutting,”’ even when it 
is apparently but a chick. Later on the 
neck is thicker and the carriage is more 
erect, until the difference is plain, as 
when maturity has been reached. The 
drake can always be distinguished from 
the female by its voice, and the same 
with the gander. The female duck is the 
noisy one, and makes the loud, harsh 
sound, while the drake has a tine, sharp 
voice. he same with the gander com- 
pared with the goose. 





Mothers will find “Mra. Winslow’ 
Syrup” the Best B ay for C W's feothing 





APABLE Woman Wanted for a perm - 
k as $60 per month and alle La . Mepent. 
ence unnecessary. CLARK & COMPANY. 

234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





| HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-b 
like new at a cost of less > ey gd Seed 35 
cents of “JAVELLA” containing 


‘or 
enough to seven hats. 
WHITE BLEACH OO., Sedalia, Mo. 





ing the period of greatest food p- 
tion. The smallest egg yield was when 
the food consumption was least. 


The hens attained their greatest weight 
immediately preceding the periods of 
greatest egg production. After the peri- 
ods of heavy laying they showed a loss 
in weight. 

9. Five pens of Leghorns two and three 
years old laid eggs averaging 1.56 pounds 
per dozen. Five pens of Leghorn pullets 
laid eggs averaging 1.37 pounds per dozen. 
The eggs from the pen of Wyandotte pul- 
lets averaged i.56 pounds per dozen, and 
those laid by four pens of Plymouth Rock 
pullets averaged 1.52 pounds per dozen. 

10. Eggs from different hens of the same 
breed varied in weight. One pen of Leg- 
horns two years old laid eggs averaging 
1.45 pounds per dozen. Two other pens of 
the same age, but of a different strain, 


laid eggs averaging 1.63 pounds per doz- 
en. The eggs from the latter two pens 
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advice 
wonderfully. Thanks to Dr. Pierce.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
dizziness 2n4 cic headache. 











POULTRY. 


BUFF OPINGTONS, after September! 15, cock- 
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erels $2; 3 for $5. One gock §3. 
NRY C WAHLMANN, Rea Bud, Illinois. 
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CONTINENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Il! 
8 8 —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brah-— 

mas, Buff Cochins, Barred Ply. 1900 

ocks, 8. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 

; back. Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Lil 


| PURE BRED Barred Plymocth Rete, White 


and Black ite and 
Partridge Coch b 
| Eggs $l for 13. og 


ins from best strains 
J. L. GREENLEE. Kahoka, Mo. 
» P, ROCKS, Stason. 

» 8S. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mc 


Rosr. Croven, Carrollton, Illinois, 


Breeder of White Plymouth Rocks, and Registered 
Scotch Collie Dogs. Vid and young stock for sale 
Write your wants. 











M. B. Turkey Eggs iv 








Glen Raven Egg Farm 


FPR Sas As cemy 04, 100 ogy 94.0" 200 ogee 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 





8. 8. Bam » Golden Wyandottes and Buff P 
Rocks that equal the ‘Blowhards” at haif 
the price. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 
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cuned. Tee sighs years vreeding for best re 
sults. : — - Or money re 


T. J. KENNEDY, Waverly, Mise 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 
Bronze 





Turkeys. Lt. Brahmas, 4 Iden and 
White Wyandottes, Barred snd White Piymouth 
Rocks. and for sale from prize winners 


MRS. J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—2723 4°", 
forsale. Guarantee satis’ ¥ 
POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 








White Leghorns, B. Minoreas, Indians and 

Pekin Ducks; Young stock now at 9c each. $ for ‘ 

$9doz. Many birds have won at 
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Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Range 
Fics ianeriewtsenpetorny tees 
HAPCOOD MANUFACTUR 


The only mfg. company in the world in their line selling direct to the consume” 
meation RURAL WORLD. 
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the Faithful 
By Use of 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


Neuralgia, Sciatica or 
you ean cure your Rheamations Price 28 and 50 Cents at Druggists 
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She Pig Pen. 





T FENCE— 
WE WANT MONEY, 
‘We will exchange our fence for your 
We Make an Honest Fene> 

at @ reasonable 
res omee]. Tp anens AT, Swaugsale Pug, 
That il of fencing. No loose dean’ apy wat wivt or waren. 


el. All cross wires 
special discoun! circulars you buy. They are Free, 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 110 Old 8t., Peoria, IL, 


FENCE! tie~= 













Sold to the Farmer 





HOG TAMER. 


Improved for 1900. 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done 
ersible (T-sha ) steel knife held by 
nieerew, and self- eee f to gauges to suit 
size of hog. Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


W. |. SHORT, * 93?" Lewistown, Mo. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Pumpe water without any atten- 

tion or expense for 
RRIGATION. 
Big Increase in Crops 
Independent of Rain. 
Higher Prices. 

Early Crops. 

RIFE ENGINE CO., 2 Liberty Street, New York, 
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vist tee rhea, ake mo other, 

ase bey of your Druggist. FF ¥ 

and “Relief ” in Letter, 

turm Mail, 10,000 Testimonials, ‘Seid by 


all Druggists. Chichester Ch. 
Mention this peper. Madison Square, PHILA Pa 








EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE, 


“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of the Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated with views of 
South Missouri seenery, including the 
famous Olden fruit farm of 3, acres 
in Howell county. It pertains to fruit 
raising in that great fruit belt of Amer- 
ica, the southern slope of the Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value, not only 
to fruit growers, but to every farmer 
and home seeker looking for a farm and 
a home. 


‘Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
the mining region of Northern Arkan- 
sas, conceded by experts to be the rich- 
est zine and lead mining district in the 
world. This district, practically unde- 
veloped, offers investors the opportun- 
ity of a lifetime. The pamphiets will 
be mailed free. Address - 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo, 
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pedigrees. Also white poul- 
s. Also white , 

try. 8. F. BROWN, a 

ASHMORE, ILLINOIS. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
FOR SALE Chins aciow prices 


W. E. CASON, New Bloomfield, Mo, 





WE HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 
gilts of fall farrow to offer for §12; Lan, Ag 
sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2d 22767, Prince Had - 
ley 15962 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 
equaily good breeding. Also an automatic skim 
milk weigher for creamery, good as new, 

L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO.,8t. Jacob, Ill 


POLAND-CHINASI dais: 
to buy good young stock can secure extra ns 
by writing soon. Am offeri some very ce 
fall pigs of Black U, 8. Wilkes, Perfection and 
Tecumseh blood of up-to-date breeding. 8.W.COX, 
80. Greenfield, Mo., on K. OC. & Memphis. R. B. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obins 

Rock chicks: Young stock forsale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, Write for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Mlinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS, succes 
merit co! . 
8. L. ORGAN, Oarmi, White Oo..111. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


HOROUGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY pigs for sale 
Prices reasonabje. L.W. Hassmann, Kast Alton.) 








J°RCC- JERSEYe—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
Teady to sie. Satisfaction guaran e 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE, KAS. 


QUROE-JERSEYS” sen 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


100 EARLY SPRING PIGS 


From large prolific sows for sale, Also fall gilts 
bred. Deep body and heavy bone. The kind to do 
you good. 8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


; BERKSHIRES. 
Large English BESira%s,,. tar 


best of breeding. B. P. R. jolstein 
le. G. W. McINTOSH. MonetT, Mo. 




















nee, @ teres well St herself a good breeder - suckles, a 
vans climate, ‘gomfort ena ps prosperity, try the pe Saga to make room for young, un 
Kafr corn, Alfalfa and cutie or ehegp wl rr} as 

you 2% per cent on capital invested. lands, 





: 
: 





Two Farms for Sale Cheap. 


No. 1, 156a, 15a timber; good 8 room house; barn 
; room and attached ; 


for 8 horses; 


— 300 cash, 
No. 
ome timber, $ some fruit. cistern, 


move to a dryer climate. If you don’t want to 
tell your neighbor who read the “RURAL.” 
cB. PLAC 


EXPERIENCE WITH DUROC-JER- 
SEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Although my 

experience with Duroc-Jersey hogs is 
limited, I want to say a little concerning 
them. A year ago last April, seeing the 
advertisement of Mr. D. L. L. Zumbro, 
Avalon, Mo., in the RURAL WORLD, I 
began a correspondence with him which 
resulted in my buying a pair of pigs. | 
They were dandies; and when the sow 
was 11 months old she farrowed eight 
pigs, six of which she raised; and now, 
when less than 18 months old, she has 13 
more pigs at her side. What do you think 
of that for a second litter? 
Last week I received another boar pig 
from Mr. Zumbro and this, too, is a good 
one, and I am led to fully believe that 
Mr. Z. is a good breeder and trustworthy 
man to do business with. 1 am also con- 
vinced that the Duroc-Jersey is the pork 
and money-maker. 


Greene Co., Ill. H. E. SPONSLER. 


THE GREAT MARKETER OF CORN. 





It is not possible to show the exact 
amount of corn in the country which is 
converted into pork, but the following 
estimate, though admittedly rough and 
with a large range of possible error, may 
at least give a general idea of the extent 
to which this process takes piace. The 
number of hogs slaughtered in 1898-99 at 
fifteen of the chief packing houses of the 
country was in round numbers 22,000,000, 
the number of swine subjected to ante- 
mortem examination by the bureau of 
animal industry was 31,000,000, and it is 
probable that the total number of swine 
slaughtered throughout the country dur- 
ing the year was over rather than under 
40,000,000. The average weight of the 
22,000,000 swine was 232 pounds. Taking 
into account the large number of pigs fed 
but not killed (falling victims of disease) 
and on the other hand the not inconsider- 
able quantity of other food stuffs which 
takes the place of corn, we may perhaps 
estimate the corn consumption by each 
hog at not far from 20 bushels. On this 
admittedly loose calculation the consump- 
tion of corn by swine of the country 
would amount to at least 800,000,000 bush- 
els, or considerably over one-third of the 
production of the country.—Treasury De- 
partment Report. 





PROPER CARE OF PIGS. 
Here is a short description of how I care 
for and handle my Berkshire pigs from 
farrowing time until they are sold, writes 
A. W. Porter to “Indiana Farmer.” I will 
have to give the most of my attention for 
the first few days after farrowing to the 
dam. Of course she has had the right 
feeding and care before farrowing. Much 
depends on how you treat the mother sow 
before and after farrowing if you would 
have success later on. I am very careful 
as to kinds and quantity of feed I give 
the dam when suckling a litter of pigs. 
The first day I give her nothing but 
séme water, or maybe dish water, and 
after that I gradually increase her feed 
until at the end of two weeks I have her 
back on full feed. I watch the little fel- 
lows very close, seeing that they have a 
gocd dry bed to sleep in and that they 
do not get too fat or lie in the nest too 
much, which would cause them to have 
the thumps. Neither do I over-feed them, 
which would cause scouring in the pigs. 
Scours and thumps are two of the little 
pigs’ worst ailments. By careful feeding 
of the dam we may avoid both scours and 
thumps. If my pigs lie in the bed too 
much I go in and drive them out and 
make them take exercise, or if they get 
the scours I feed the dam about one tea- 
spoonful of powdered choppings in the 
slop, for say two or three meals, and it 
checks it right away. 
I don’t feed my sows sour slop of any 
kind when suckling their pigs. My feed 
for the sow at this time is mostly a slop 
made of milk and shorts with a little 
grain and good pasture of either clover 
or blue grass. At the age of from three 
to five weeks I coax the little fellows into 
a pen made for them, and tempt them 
with a little milk, and when they will 
drink that readily I thicken their milk 
with shorts and feed just what they will 
eat up clean. : 
I generally let my sows wean the pigs, 
and when they are weaned they are eat- 
ing so nicely that they are not cheked in 
their growth and hardly miss their dam’s 
milk. From now on I push them, feeding 
a thick slop of milk and shorts and grain 
or hominy feed. Of course they are get- 
ting plenty of grass and exercise. I let 
them run in their pastures with no rings 
in their noses. I never ring my pigs and 
seldom the old hogs. Give them a good 
balanced ration and keep charcoal, ashes 
and salt before them, and they don’t care 
to use their noses much. 

I keep my hogs and pigs quite gentle so 
that I can do anything with them. Now, 
as I send most of my pigs out for breed- 
ers, by caring for them this way I find 
I can give good satisfaction. If my aim 
was only for slaughter I would still have 
my pigs weighing at the age of 6 or 7 
months about 200 Ibs., and all we know 
there is more real profit in the 200 pound 
pig for the farmer than in a mature hog 
of greater weight. Keep the pens, feed- 
ing places and mud holes, if you have 
any, in good sanitary condition by using 
crude oil or lime, if you would make a 
success with your hogs. 





Generally no old sow that has proved 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





OR SALE—100 choice farms; stock or grain. all 


izes, handsomely located on 





iL) 
delivery, W. A. THO 


SCRUB HOGS MUST GO. 


The value of pure-bred and improved 
swine for feeding is shown very clearly in 
some feeding tests recently conducted by 
the Kansas Experiment Station. They 
fed a lot of pure-bred Berkshires and Po- 
land Chinas, as well as some mixed-bred 
hogs such as are kept by the average 
Kansas farmer. It was found it would 
take from 10 to 30 per cent more feed for 
100 lbs. of grain for the mixed hogs than 
for the pure breeds. No stronger argu- 
ment can be presented in favor of better 
breeding than this question of feeding 
which so materially affects the profits. 

In the lots of hogs purchased there were 
some well-built pigs that would stand 
heavy feeding and make good returns for 
the feed consumed, but there were two 
unprofitable classes which are common 
to hogs throughout the country. One 
class has good hind quarters, but is low in 
front and weak in the heart. Such hogs 
get off feed easily and will not stand 
heavy feeding, while their constitution is 
not strong and they easily succumb to 
disease. The other unprofitable class is 
the fine-boned, short, blocky chunk. This 
type the feeders often breed for. The 
chunk is quickly fattened, but will not eat 
enough feed to make profitable gains. The 
hogs that make the best gains in these 
experiments were well boned with both 
fore and hind quarters weli developed, 
rather rangy, large through the heart and 
with legs of fair length. 





SWINE PASTURES. 


Where clover will grow readily the best 
swine pastures include clover, rape and 
rye. Other pastures are not necessary, 
says the ‘‘Western Swineherd.’’ Winter 
rye will come first in order and when kept 
down closely will be much relished by 
swine. After winter rye will come clover 
of the medium variety. Then early sown 
rape will come in just after the first 
growth of the clover has been eaten down. 
Later the second growth of the medium 
clover will be on hand, and still later late 
sown rape will carry the swine right on 
until the approach of winter. Where 
these two crops will grow in good form 
the swine grower need not trouble to look 
about for any others. Of course other 
pastures may be grown, but there is usu- 
ally not much need for them. 

Where clover will not grow the chief 
pastures may be rye, barley and oats, 
rape, sorghum and rape, grown in the or- 
der named. Instead of sorghum, peas 
and also sweet corn may be grown. It is 
not necessary to grow all of these in one 
season. For instance, winter rye and rape 
when sown at proper seasons may be 
made to answer the purpose without any 
of the other crops. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, to have such a variety, for then 
there is opportunity for a choice. It is a 
happy country in producing swine where 
pastures can thus be grown for them in 
such variety. 

No grower of swine should think of be- 
ing without a plentiful supply of pasture 
all the season of growth. An abundance 
of suitable pasture will tend much to 
cheapen the cost of producing pork. 
Every swine grower knows that success 
in pork production is best promoted by 
having an abundance of good pasture. 
The hogs thrive best and make pork 
cheapest of grass and clover, for by na- 
ture the pigs feed on grass as well as 
grains, and not on grass exclusively at 
any season. Clover should be managed so 
that pigs will always have it young and 
tender. When it becomes woody larger 
stock should eat it down or ‘t should be 
mowed so as to allow the new growth to 
come on. Rape is also being more largely 
grown for hog pasture and it makes a 
very good one, especially in the fall, and 
early fall sown rye serves an excellent 
purpose after it has made a good growth. 
With reasonable forethought it is no very 
difficult matter to provide good pastures 
for the hogs the whole season through, 
and they will be all the better for it as 
well as more cheaply grown. No one 
should try to raise hogs without plenty 
of pasture throughout the season, but re- 
member also that it takes grain to make 
a marketable hog, and to keep brood sows 
up to their work. 


SUMMER CARE OF PIGS. 


Summer is the ideal time to raise pigs, 
as there is then no food wasted to main- 
tain the proper animal heat, also green 
succulent food, so necessary for the hog’s 
well being, is very easily grown in many 
shapes and forms, writes W. E, Graham 
in ‘Prairie Farmer.’’ But summer may 
also have its disadvantages. Excessive 
heat demands shade and pleniy of mois- 
ture and unless these are supplied perfec- 
tion is not attained. 

In the spring, after the young pigs have 
arrived, a pasture should be ready for 
them. Alfalfa is the best, but as every 
oné cannot have that something else roust 
be provided. Instead of having one jarge 
field for pasture, divide it into smaller 
ones that can easily be worked with 
horses. A patch of fall rye will give pas- 
ture very early and this may be {cl- 
lowed by spring rye, peas and oats or bar- 
ley, and by a judicious changing fiom 
one pasture to another as they become 
stale, these feeds may be made to last 
until early sweet corn is ready, this to be 
followed by later sweet and field corn, 
and if there has been a liberal supply of 
pumpkins and sjuashes planted, there, 
with the waste melons that should he 
found on every farm, will keep the pigs 
in good trim. Of course this green feed 
has been only supplementary to the regu- 
lar diet which may consist chiefly of 
what is grown at home, such as corn, cats, 
bran, shorts and rye. Many writers con- 
demn corn for growing pigs but if not 
more than a third of the ration is corn no 
fear need be felt. When the pigs are 
ready for the fattening pen corn should be 
the main part of the ration. 

Plenty of shaie is very essential in sum- 
mer, and it may be procured in different 
ways. A row of larg trees ualcng the 
south side of the lot will enswer very 
well, but if trees are small taey had het- 
ter be on the outside of the fence, as they 
are liable to »e injured by the hogs. If 
shade trees are not t» be had a cheap 
shed may be built out of poles ani covered 
with straw or corn stalks; the roof should 
not be very. high. Hogs will prefer this 
on a hot day to the interior «f their house 
as it permits 2f a better circulation of air 
and is cooler. 

Pure water should zlways be furnished 
the pigs in abundance, plenty to drink and 
if possible some to wallow in; a hog in a 
good, deep wallow is happy and cool and 
the flies cannot bother bim. When forced 
to a hog will drink some very foul mix- 
ture, but he js none the better for it. 

I have kept two hogs in a movable pen 
six by twelve feet. ‘The words and refuse 
of the garden was theirs and they got 





plenty of exercise in rooting up the tough 





prairie sod. There was no trace of sod 
left after twenty-four hours and then the 
pen was moved on. They seemed to do 
as well as any hogs ever did with full 
range but where one has a lot of hogs 
this plan is impracticable. Keep your hogs 
clean, give them plenty of shade and pas- 
ture and not too much corn, and you will 
wonder if hog cholera is out of business. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 
POLAND-CHINAS.—Remember there 
are 40 choice Poland-Chinas in the Lime- 
stone Valley Farm sale, advertised on 
page 5. 


LAST CHANCE.—This is the last oppor- 
tunity we will have to remind our read- 
ers of the H. O. Minnis sale of Poland- 
China hogs that will be held at Edinburg, 
Til., Aug. 21. Mr. Minnis’ offering is as 
choice a lot of animals as will be driven 
into the sale ring this season. Send fora 
catalog and then arrange ‘o attend the 
sale. 


8, G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo., di- 
rects the RURAL WORLD to continue 
samples of Duroc-Jerseys that Mr. Rich- 
as he finds that it is a great advertising 
medium. Mr. Richards had a few of his 
pets at the late Columbia, Mo., Fair. He 
captured first prize on Duroc-Jersey boar 
any age, on sow any age an: on sow and 
sucking pigs and sweepstake for best pair 
of pigs of any kind. The pigs shown were 
samples of Duroc-Jersey that Mr. Rich- 
ards has for sale. Look up his advertise- 
ment and see what he is offering. 


HOG LICE.—To destrov hog lice mix 
one pint of zenoleum with a bucket of wa- 
ter (about one part zenoleum to % parts 
of water) and apply with stiff brush, 
sprinkling can or spray pump. It is a 
good scheme to dip hogs in a tank, just 
as sheep are dipped. Repeat in eight days 
to insure destroying the nits. There is no 
danger from fire as when oi! is used. 
A PLEASED CUSTOMER.—One of the 
RURAL WORLD'S Texas readers writes 
to us as follows regarding a Poland-China 
pig purchased from one of our Missouri 
breeders: Last winter I purchased a Po- 
land-China pig from T. J. Stemmons, of 
Avilla, Jasper Co., Mo., and I don’t think 
I could have made a better selection from 
a car load. He filled the description to a 
letter. When I received the pig at the 
depot I was well pleased. When I re- 
ceived the certificate of registration I was 
better pleased and when I saw his pro- 
geny a month ago yesterday I could ex- 
press my satisfaction only by saying they 
were the finest pigs I ever saw. Fine pigs 
down here are something like colored 
men’s coat tails, rather scarce, and pos- 
sibly that is one reason why these pigs 
seem to me to be so good. But no one 
need hesitate a moment in buying pigs 
from Tom Stemmons on approval. 

J. O. P. EDMONSTON. 
Coke, Co., Tex., Aug. 7. 


NOTES ON SWINE. 


Spring pigs should come early in the 
spring, and fall pigs should come early in 
the fall. The reason for earliness is plain. 
The earlier the spring pig is littered, the 
more time he will have to develop and 
harden before the extreme heat of sum- 
mer comes to intensify the ills of young 
pigs. Likewise the early-littered fall pig 
will have plenty of time to make growth 
and acquire strength before the winter 
chills are on him. 

With the proper breed and the proper 
feed and care, the grower for market 
ought to be able to unload all his pigs at 
eight months of age. Exceptional care 
will put them in condition to sell at even 
six or seven months. 

The fast-growing swine {s what the 
breeder requires for profit. | 

Crowd the grunters with a balanced ra- 
tion, and never let them quit growing if 
it be possible to keep up their digesting 
and assimilating powers. 

The hog compelled to go tp bed hungry 
or thirsty will mulct his owner by run- 
ning off one or more pouniis of weight 
while fretting, grunting, shuealing and 
clamoring for the missing ration. 

For the last month or six/weeks before 
selling, the swine should phe fed three 
times a day, and the feeding should be so 
timed that the animals will walk up to 
the trough and demand thelr feed. 

The hungry hog, if well,/ will walk to 
his feed. 

Sows and young stock will do well on 
an occasional feed of grounfl corn cooked 
with potatoes, or bran mixed with ship- 
stuff. 

Corn is the prime finish| for hogs for 
marketing. } 

Peas and clover make good pasture for 
growing hogs. | 

The grower who has a lt of swine to 
keep through the winter needs to lay in 
good stores of vegetableg particularly 
roots, to feed them. 

Hogs thrive wonderfully| after an oc- 
casional day in the orchard, where the 
ground is littered with windfalls. The 
acid fruit benefits them injone way, and 
the exercise in ranging abd rooting, in 
nuzzling and chewing benefits them in 
many ways. 

Rape is valuable pastura4ge for swine, 
and a light grain ration |in connection 
with the rape will give excellent results. 

The profitable hog is always the prop- 
erly reared animal. Bad \handling will 
more than offset pure blpod and high 
strain.—New York Farmer. 


HINTS HOG RAISERS. 


The pig is one of the mogt cleanly ani- 
mals. He does not live on dirt as some 
think. He is about the only animal known 
who will keep his nest clean and never 
void offal therein. The pig as it is in 
many places is dirty, but how can it be 
helped when it js kept in a little pen, 
which has been lived in so long the soil 
is wet and full of filth? Give the pig 4 
chance and see for yourself what a tidy 
brute he is. 

Milk and shorts make as good a feed 
for young pigs as anything. It is not nec- 
essary to have the milk soured to the 
mceulding point, or the shorts either. Feed 
clean, wholesome food and you will pro- 
duce clean, wholesome meat. 

A shady place to lie in and the run of & 
good pasture for forage is fine for the 


The Shepherd. 








A SHEEP RAISER’S COMMENTS. | 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
about five months since I last wrote to 
the RURAL WORLD (the best farm pa- 
per published), and possibly the readers 
would like to hear from me again 
My ewes were just finishing lambing 
when I last wrote. From 40 ewes I raised 
51 lambs, and increased my flock to 113 
head. June 1I sold 45 lambs and some old 
culls, and I now have 30 yearlings, 11 two- 
year-olds, 8 three-year-olds, 1 six-year-old 
and 4 lambs. These are all ewes, and are 
one-half and three-fourths Shropshire. 
BUYING A RAM.—By the first of last 
month I thought it time to be looking for 
a pure bred Shropshire ram; so looking 
through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD I found the advertisement of 
Oscar Cole, Aurora, IIl., and wrote to 
him. We soon came to an agreement and 
now I have a big, fine yearling Shropshire 
ram to breed my ewes to, and I fully ex- 
pect some good lambs next season from so 
fine an animal. Let me say that Mr. Cole 
is all right, and will satisfy his custom- 
ers. 

WHEN TO BREED.—Last winter I 
thought I did not want any more Febru- 
ary lambs; but I have watched the mar- 
kets pretty closely and I find it is the 
early lambs that bring the price. Then I 
rather think that when lambs come early 
and get well started before spring opens 
up, they will do much better than late 
lambs. So I will breed for February 


lambs again. Some of my neighbors have 

their late lambs on hand yet. They have 

been offered only $4 per cwt. Early lambs 

were worth $6 per ewt. when I sold mine, 

June 1. H. E. SPONSLER. 
Greene Co., Ill., Aug. 7. 


ANGORA GOATS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I firmly be- | 
lieve Angora goats will, in the near fu- 
ture, be one of the most valuable of a 
stock raiser’s assets. Particularly useful 
will they be to the owner of brush or waste 


land, cut over and burnt forests. Your | 

| 
correspondent asks, Shall he cross his 
common goats with pure-bred Angora 


| 
bucks. By all means do so. The first cross 
will give him little mohair, but the second, 
third and fourth, if he uses only the best 
bucks, will surprise him in the increasing 
length and weight of a beautiful white 
fleece worth from 25c to 40c a pound. Still 
another correspondent know 
about his surplus stock. You can assure 
him that for years he can find a market 
ready to take every good goat he can sup- 
ply. Until the hill and mountain sides of 
the United States are covered with the 
valuable white fleeces there will be no 
trouble as to an unsalable surplus. 

Tell your correspondents to get Geo. 
Edward Allen's pamphlet “the Wealth of 
the Wilderness,"’ price 25c. 

HORACE A, 

Tioga Co., Pa., Aug. 2. 

ANGORA GOAT RAISING FOR | 

PROFIT. 


wants to 





FIELD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see you} 
have several inquiries in your paper in | 
regard to Angora goats. I have had a | 
number of years’ experience with these | 
animals, and find them to be very profit- | 
able, directly as money-makers, and as 
for cleaning farm of weeds, brush and 
briars, there is nothing superior to them, 
Fifty of these animals will keep a 160-acre 
farm as clean of weeds and brush as will 
two hired men, and instead of being an 
expense, will return a profit in addition 
to their services to the owner. 

On can cross the Angora buck on to 
plain, old-fashioned white and black 
goats and the first cross will be all white, 
and the fourth cross will almost be impos- 
sible to tell from a pure Angora. 

Southern Missouri and Arkansas is an 
ideal place for goat raising for profit as 
the goats can live on the range the year 
around without the expense of feed. Goats 
prefer brushes and weeds to the most nu- 
tritious grasses; they are almost entirely 
free from disease and they will live to 15 
or 20 years old. Their meat is just as 
good if not superior to mutton and the 
Angora goat is no harder to fence against 
than sheep. W. T. M'INTIRE. 

Jackson Co., Mo, 

THE TUNIS SHEEP. 

The Tunis sheep have just won a great 
victory over the older breeds of sheep in 
this country, says Chas. Roundtree in 
“National Stockman.” In. July I shipped 
200 lambs to the Chicago market, consist- 
ing of grades and ten full blood lambs, 
and topped the market at $6.85 for the 
grade lambs and $7 per cwt. for the pure 
blood lambs, averaging 75 pounds there. 
These ten lambs were only the culls out 
of 230 lambs at Locust Grove of this year’s 
breeding. These lambs were strictly fat 
and of fine finish, and showed what can 
be done with proper breeding and care. 

Our Tunis sheep have exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations since we 
brought them to Indiana from the South 
in 1893. This small flock of Tunis sheep 
found in South Carolina had been inbred 
for more than 70 years and had stood the 
torrid climate there where all other 
breeds had been tried and proved a fail- 
ure. This line of continuous inbreeding 
has made them the most prepotent breed 
of sheep on the continent, or anywhere, 
the celebrated Von Homeyer Rambouil- 
lets not excepted. As crossbreds they 
stamp their impress so strongly as to rev- 
olutionize any of the old breeds, from the 
Merino to the Dorsets; even the typical 
Southdown in combination becomes better 
wooled and also increased in dairy prop- 
erties, giving a large amount of milk, 
which is the life of the early market lamb. 
As our sheep are just being re-introduced 
in this country again, like the Children 
of Israel when they came out of bondage 
from Egypt, Jed back to their native land 
to possess it, I shall give sheep breeders a 
few reasons why Tunis sheep are supe- 
rior: 

(1) Tunis sheep are very strong in con- 
stitution, enduring hardships and climatic 
changes, either cold, hot or wet, and will 
succeed where other breeds will fail. 

(2) They breed at any time in the year 





young pigs. Keep growing steadily until 


ten too soon. Get a large frame and then 
lay on the meat with good clean corn. 
Our pigs are fed on milk, often sweet, 
right from the separator, and fattened 
on corn, and cleaner, sweeter better-keep- 
ing pork is seldom seen._Swine Advocate. 


Keep the pigs growing from the time 
they are farrowed, and by the time they 
are nine months old they are ready for 
market. 





the time for fattening. Don’t try to fat- } 


wanted, mature quickly, fatten easily and 
produce a superior quality of mutton. 

(3) Tunis ewes are the best of mothers, 
being largely on the dairy order, giving a 
large flow of milk which some English 
breeds so much lack. 

(4) The Tunis sheep are great rustlers 
and will live and thrive where the heavy 
| wnglish breeds cannot. 

(5) We should breed the Tunis sheep for 
the sole reason that they are just what 


' the demand now calls for in our early 
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Mo-’s Black 


Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 198, A’s Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. 24) and other well bred boars. 
‘ed 


Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900 








he ived. 
B. BE. AXLINE, 04k Guove, Jackson Co., Mo. 





0 HEAD wo spare at reasonable prices. 
either open or bred. Si Laced 
Cockerels for sale at u 00 cach. we 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
10 boars for 
Wo com cule yuu On predl mad Guan eet cs, 


- A nice lot of yearling sow 
St $1.00 per 15; also a few nie 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Open gilts, gilt edged. outof dams by Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 2d, Chief I Know, U. 8, 


Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee: all 
all of Oct. and Nov., ‘9, farrow 
spring pigs of same breeding 


J tate fair winners of their day; 
Your inspection and business invited ik 
JO 


¥; also 3 boars of the above breeding, 
‘ou Want something good. Also 
. R, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo. 





CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of Mo. B 
3 bh Ww. . . Black Chief best . 
Tecumseh, and out of dams by Best on Barth, 1 Am Chief 24. by Chief I Am, Mo. Black Cnet tee 


Black U. 8. 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address, 





Also a few boars, same age and breeding at Sasent peteee if taken soon; part of the gilts are 


° BLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 





Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


pigs. © $10. until Beptemoer ist. Bggs, = ew choice he 
March and Apri 8, Bt 0 tl ber lst. Si" for 13 for 30. Af 
Pp ; ns 


cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. lst. 














FINE BERKSHIRES 


Carthage, Mo. 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


W. H. KER, Prairie 





du Rocher, Illinois. 








Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. 
Ca)l on or address, 


R. J. Srong, Stonington, Illinois. 








Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


Improves the wool 


CURES pant Ticks. 





. and §3. Send for descripti hi 
SRABOURA DIP 06. 15 Branch Strcot, St Louis me. 








OSCAR COLE, AURORA, IL,, "RE. 


CLASS 





market lambs, medium sized, light boned, 
and have proven. by killing tests their su- 
periority over all other breeds, showing 
a larger per cent of dressed meat to the 
live weight and of superior quality, be- 
ing equal in many respects to venison. 


FEEDING EWES AND THEIR LAMBS. 


To “The Gazette."’"—T. G., Battle Creek, 
Ta., writes: 

“We have about 200 ewes and as many 
lambs and wish to sell about 300 of them, 
saving the top ewes (some lambs included) 
by or before September next. Please sug- 
est a method of feeding and the time to 
market. Should lambs and ewes go to- 
gether to Chicago? We are twenty-four 
hours away by railroad time on stock 
trains. How about weaning lambs? Sep- 
tember is probably a poor month to ship 
owing to the range receipts. The sheep 
are mostly grade Cotswolds. I have han- 
died sheep in small numbers for years, 
but never attempted to market during the | 
summer season. We have plenty of pas- 
ture, mixed grasses of several kinds and | 
will have a few acres of rape. The lambs 





|}are getting all the ground corn and bran 


they will eat. Ewes get no grain now.” 

It is a satisfactory plan to feed the ewes 
and lambs together when they are to be 
marketed before weaning, but as our cor- 
respondent intends to make a selection of 
some of the best lambs for himself and 
proposes to put them on the market after 
weaning, it will be the best plan to feed 
the lambs separate from the ewes. It may 
be that the ewes may fatten sufficiently 
without any grain, but ordinarily it will 
be necessary to feed them some bran and 
cornmeal to get them in correct shape 
early. The lambs would certainly be 
greatly benefited by a mixture of bran 
and corn meal, about two-thirds of the 
former and one-third of the latter by 
weight. A feeding place for the lambs 
might be easily arranged by dividing off 
a corner and fixing uprights so that the 
lambs can get through to their grain and 
receive it separate from the ewes. The 
lambs should be weaned early and pushed 
ahead as rapidly as possible on this grain 
mixture. By weaning the lambs early it 
gives the ewes a better chance to put on 
flesh and if given good feed the lambs 
will make more satisfactory progress as 
soon as weaned. If they could have after- 
math clover or rape it would be very 
helpful to them. I would ship the lambs 
and ewes together to Chicago as you will 
find that you can put a larger number 
in the car if they are mixed ‘or the reason 
that they occupy all the room. 





Rape in the cornfield will be the ,salva- 
tion of many a shepherd this dry and 
withering season. 

Seven cents for shorn Colorado lambs 
beats the record, and accentuates the 
fact that these be great mutton times. 

The wise shepherd will study the neces- 
sities of his own special case before he 
fixes upon locaticn or breed of sheep he is 
thinking of adopting. 

When the choice of a flock is made let it 
be for better or worse. It will be for the 
better if one will only be of a firm mind 
and persevering disposition. 

The world’s shortage of fine wool grows 
shorter, a fact that should and will have 
its influence on prices of fine wools in this 
country before the close of the year. 

Push on the lambs. Now is the time to 
train them to eat and to digest the most 
food possible. Eating and digesting are 
both subject to the influence of train- 
ing. 

As regards the sheep, it is true that for 
every breed there is one especial place in 
which it does its best. Even the marsh 
has its special breed suited to its damp 
soil and coarse herbage. 

All those who are intending to add a 
good ram to their flock for the coming 
season should now be looking around for 
it. First come is always first served, and 
he is apt to get the best. 

It is useless, and a waste in every way, 
to spend money for good stock and then 
starve it by parsimony and neglect. To 
keep up a good condition the method by 
which it has been made Is to be continued. 

A pasture is greatly improved by fre- 
quent scattering of seed on it. Grasses 
die out, especially after sheep, and it will 
help very much to run a sharp toothed 
harrow over a sod-bound field, and then 
seatter seed over it. 

It will pay to give the lambs a little 
grain food while they are on the pasture. 
Four pounds of corn will make a differ- 
ence of two pounds in the dressed weight 
of a lamb, equal to twelve cents at least 
for a cost of two. 

Rich pasture makes fine lambs. The 
reason why the English breeds do so well 
at home, and often so {ll away from home, 
is the defects of the pastures. And it is 
on the chalk or limestone lands that the 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
MERINO SHEEP! Both American 


Won more than all others at World's Fair and 
National a re 90 extra rams. 
. E. SHA OUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co.. Mo. 
BEST REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


cone ane ores, home and Canada bred, all 

wister an ‘or sale at rea bl . 

Write. no trouble to answer. anniek «003 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, I)linois. 














6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra well wooled on head and legs, all 
gvod quality and size. 2 show rams. Call on 
oraddress, J. W. BOLES, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


30 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 90 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Elk Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO, 








SHEEP NOTES. 

J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Callaway Co., 
Mo., advertises some Shropshire rams in 
another column. Mr. Boles’ flock has 
been established long enough to prove 
that it is one of the best in the West. For 
foundation stock Mr. Boles got the best 
regardless of price. He made selections 
from the flocks of George Allen, of Iili- 
nois; Dr. Howard Davidson, of New York; 
I. J. Williams & Son, Indiana; Robert 
Miller, Canada, and Mr. Breck, of Michi- 
gan. It is only necessary for one to see 
the flock to realize that Mr. Boles exer- 
cised good judgment in making his selec- 
tions. Our field man, Mr. F. A. Scott, 
who is an experienced sheep breeder, says 
if any RURAL WORLD reader wants a 
good Shropshire ram he can find it in Mr. 
Boles’ flock and Mr. B. will sell it at a 
reasonable price. 

SOME SHEEP PRICES.—N. R. White, 
of Audrain County, Mo., marketed 122 
head of 60-pound lambs that sold at $6.10. 
W. C. Hale, of Audrain County, Mo., 
marketed 108 head of 64-pound lambs at 
$6.10. 

J. R. Hayes, of Audrain County, Mo., 
marketed 187 head of 61-pound lambs at 
$5.75.—Live Stock Journal. 

GRUB IN THE HEAD.—AIl sheep dy- 
ing with grub in the head should be 
carefully burned to prevent the spread of 
the trouble, says Howard H. Keim. In 
this way the larvae and grubs in all stages 
of growth will be destroyed. The best 
treatment is to inject into the nostrils by 
means of a long nozzle syringe or other 
tube a dose of Scotch snuff to induce 
sneezing by which the larvae are oftimes 
violently expelled. Snuff may be mixed 
with bran and fed in the troughs and in 
this way will often induce the desired 
sneeze. , 

CHAMPION SHEEP SHEARER — 
Richard Marquis has again placed the 
record for sheep shearing above that of 
any other. Last week his former record 
of 302 sheep was broken by a man in 
Wyoming, who sheared 308. This was not 
to the liking of Marquis’ friends so they 
insisted that he should make another at- 
tempt at record breaking, this he decided 
to do, and on Wednesday morning, July 
lith, he entered the contest to beat the 
world’s record. This he did by shearing 
360 sheep in 14 hours. His friends were 
beside themselves with joy and to show 
their appreciation made Mr. Marquis a 
present of a gold watch valued at $100. 
Dick’s Mirabile friends all rejoice over his 
good fortune and proud of the honor that 
Mirabile is the home of the champion 
sheen shearer of the world.—Polo, Mo., 
Post. 

We understand the shearing was done 
in Montana and with a Cooper-Stewart 
sheep shearing machine. Two thousand 
five hundred and twenty pounds of wool 
were taken off during the run of 14 hours 
and 46 minutes. 

SHEEP AND FERTILITY.—In England 
there are grown 680 sheep to 1,000 acres of 
land. Scotland, in 189, had more than 
1,300 sheep to 1,000 acres of agricultural 
land. None of our states carry more than 
25 sheep to 1,000 acres. They import feed 
and grow their mutton; we export our 
feed and go without mutton. At the same 
time, with every bushel of wheat or corn 
we sell a portion of the fertility of our 
fields. It is estimated roughly that $1,000 
worth of corn at present prices takes with 
it $300 worth of plant food, and $1,000 
worth of wheat nearly $200 worth. If we 
would feed our grain crops to live stock, 
it would reduce the drain on our soils 
and greatly increase the profits of our la- 
bor.—Exchange. 





Send to Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
for descriptive circulars of their Jack of 





best sheep are reared. 





All Trades Engine advertised on page 2. 
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She Rlarkets 





WHEAT—Cash market—No. 2 red sold 
switched at 724@73\%c this and 73@73%c E. 
side and seed at 74%c. No. 3 red at 70c to 
724c; No. 4 winter at @c to 70c; lower 
grades at B@i0c. 

CORN—Cash market—No. 2 sold at 38@ 
28%c; No. 3 at 37%c; No. 2 white at La 
4ic. 

OATS—Cash market—New No. 2 sold at 
20%@214c; No. 3 at 24@wy%c; No. 4 at 
12%c; No. 3 clover at 2c; No. 2 white at 
26c; No. 3 do. at 23%@24%c; No. 4 do. at 
2m Old No. 2 








4G2%3%ec; rust proof at 20c. 
Northern at 24%¢c. 

RYE—A car No. 2 sold for seed at 4%c. 

MILLFEED-—Bran in large sks. sold at 
66c. E. trk, and salable at 67c in small 
sks., 62c in bulk. At mill bran jobs at 67@ 
68c and ships sell at 77c. 

HAY—Timothy $14@14.9 tor choice, $12.0 
@13.0 for No. 1, $11@12 for No. 2, $9.50@11 
for No. 3. Prairie—$8 for choice, $7@7.530 
for No. 1, $6.50@7 for No. 2, $6@6.50 for No. 
3. ee eee 

STRAW—Wheat on trk $4.50; rye, $5. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $2.75@3 spot, 
and $3.20 bid for prime to arrive Aug. Oth- 
er seeds nominal. Per 100 lbs.: Millet 70c 
@$i—prime German more; clover % to $7.50; 


Hungarian @@66c; redtop $5@7.. Others 
higher. 

FLAXSEED—Higher; 2 cars selling at 
$1.27%. 


CASTOR BEANS-—Salable at $1.20 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 





Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— " P nk a 
Aug ...71%n rr, Ate 71% 
Sept. sat f b 70%-71-7056-%2 715% b 
Oct ...72%n T11%G@I2% 72% n 
Dec ...74%b 74 @iT4A% 74% b 
Corn— He 
Aug ...374n > ee 36% n 
Sept ..36% 35%@36 36 b 
Oct ...364 a ccecQPocee 35% a 
Dec ...34b 3242433 33 b 
Year .%33% b 325@% 32% 2% b 
Oats— 
Aug ...2in 20% n 
Sept ..21% vidas 21% 
May ..24n -@. 24 
Cash wheat, corn and vats ‘ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 
Wheat— ‘ 
No. 2 red....72%@73% 73 Qi 
No, 3 red....70%@73% 704%@73 
No. 4 winter.64 @70% 66 @i0 
No. 2 hard...69 @70 69426914 
No. 3 hard...66 @68 6 @.... 67%4@ 
orn— c 
CMe. B nccosce 32%@.... 38%@.. 38 @38% 
Ma 8 nnccoce 324%4@.... 38%@.. 37%@... 
No. 2 white.32 @.... 124@.... We@4l 
No. 3 white.31%@.... #0%@.. 40 @. 
—". 20% @21% 
No. 3 _—* 
9 
No. 2 : oo haa 
No. 3 white.24 @27 2%4@25 24 Gay 
No. 4 white.2l1 @2 2246023 223% 


—_ 





COTTON. 


The future market at New York ruled 
firm most of the session with good buy- 
ing and higher prices, and at times during 
the day the dealings were very heavy. 
There was an active market at Liverpool 
also. Spots were unchanged, but futures 
about 5% points better at the close. ‘The 
upward tendency at the first named was 
continued throughout the day, the set- 
backs being few and unimportant, and at 
the close Aug. showed a net gain for the 
day of 16 points and of 6 to 12 points for 
other options. 

Local Market—Firm and unchanged. No 
saies. 


OTGIMALY 6.6.66 cece cece e eer eeeeeneeeee 8 5-16 
Good ordinary ......--..ceceeeeeeeeeee s 13-16 
Low middling ........-..--eeeeeeseeee 9 3-16 
DRIGEUNE .ccccsccce cocccscccccccccceces 9be 
Good middling ...........-.+eeeeeeecere 9% 
MidG@ling fair ...........ccccccccseccees 104, 


Bagging—1%-lb, 8.10c per yard; 2-lb. 












8.35; 2%-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties, $1.32. Hemp 
twine 9c per Ib. 
WOOL. 

Missouri and Illinois— 
Med. combing ......----seseceeereeee 20%@21 
Medium clothing ..........--.++++ -.19 @20 
Braid and 1oW ....-....seseeeeeeeeee 18 @18% 
@urry and clear mixed ...........- 17 @is 
Slightly burry «005 16 
Gard | Seana ..124@8 
Light fi, ose --16 @17 
Heavy fine ........0 cessecceeceeeeses 13 @l4 

ones. and Nebraska— 
Bright medium ............sseeeeees 19 @19% 
Dark and sandy ..........ceseeeeees 14 @16 
Pine medium ..........seeeeeeeeeeee 14 @15% 
Light fine .........ccccecesescccccees 13 @l4 
Bleavy fine ..... wcccccsscccecevccees ll @i2 

Texas, I. T. and Okiahoma— 
Medium ......  ccrcccccccesccccesees 19 
Coarse and lOW.........eeeeeeeeeee 13 @16 
Fime medium .............eeeeeeeeee 14 @ié 
Light fine ..........ccccsececeeeeeeees 14 @15 
Heavy fime ........cccscecceeseeeeees ll @i2 


Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 








Medium come @18% 
Burry ...... eee 15 
Hard burry .... 12 
Tubwashed— 
No. 1 29 
No. 2. @23' 
Burry sonens @19 
Angora goat hair— 
d clear 18 @20 
ed pecan Mane (hbase coesesconcccce 10 @ll 


tess than quotations. 





WATERMELONS—Missouri melons on 
track at from freight to $30 for dinkies, $40 
to $75 for medium to choice cars—extra 
fancy cars occasionally bring more. 

CANTALOUPES—First car load of 
Rocky Fords (a refrigerator express car 
from Las Animas) arrived; stock nice, and 
was selling at $2.50@3.00 for standard crate 
and $1.50@1.75 for half crates. Shipments 
from Southern Illinois, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas have been discontinued. Home- 
grown gems and cantaloupes In fair sup- 
ply, but firmer, selling at 15e to %c per 
bushel box. 


| 
PEACHES—Higher. Tennessee 1-3-bush- 


el boxes at 20c to 35c. Near-by consigned — 
stock at 2c to 50c. Home-grown wagon | 
receipts at 40c to 60c per %-bushel basket, 
as in quality. 

APPLES—Dull. Boxed lots not wanted. 
Lots in barrels at from $1 to $1.25 for poor 
to fair, $1.40 to $1.65 for good to choice, and 
$1.75@2.25 for fancy duchess, maidenblush, 
ete. Sales, 22 barrels various at $1, 34 
fancy rambo, redstreak, bellefleur and 
mammoth pippin at $2.20. 

PLUMS—Per %4-bushel basket: Newman 
at 35c; common varieties at 15@20c; Dam- 
sons at 50@55c, and green gages at 35@40c; 
soft, overripe and leaky less. 

PEARS— Quiet. Southern Le Conte 
quotable at $2.40@2.65 per barrel for choice ! 
and at 50@60c per bushel box. Near-by 
common varieties quotable at 2c to 2c, 
Bartletts, duchess and sugar pears, 41@ 
50c per %4-bushel basket. 

GRAPES—Home-grown and _ near-by 
selling at 25@35c per %-bushel basket for 
Ives and at 60c for choice Moore’s early. 

CRABAPPLES—Dull and nominal at 20 
@2%5c per %-bushel basket and at $1@1.50 
.per barrel for choice Siberian; common 





home-grown early Ohio, sales loose from 
farmers’ wagons ranging mainly at 2@ 
22c per bushel. 
ONIONS—North Missouri red at 26c, 10 
sacks yellow at 2c. 
TOMATOES—Home-grown quotable in 
shipping order at 40c per bushel box for 
half-ripe and 60c to 75c per bushel loose 
for ripe. Orders charged higher. 
EGGS—Steady, on a basis of llc loss off 
for newly gathered. Held, heated and 
doubtful lots less. 
BUTTER—Creamery—Extra, 20c; firsts, 
18e; seconds, 17c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
léc; firsts, Ibe. Dairy—Extra, 16%c; firsts, 
15sec; grease, 4@4%c. Country—Choice, 2c; 
poor to fair, 10@lle. The above figures are 
for round lots. About Ic per pound more 
is charged in a small way. 


CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins, lic; 
singles, 11%4c; ¥. A., 1%c; New York, Lic. 
Limburger, 10@0%c. Swiss—Old, 15@léc; 


new, 12@i3c. Brick, 10%¢@lic 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, Tc; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, aver- 
age receipts, 8i¢c. Old turkeys, average re- 
ceipts, 6@7c; young turkeys, 5 pounds or 
over, 9c. Ducks, 5c; spring ducks, 6c. 
Geese, 3c; spring geede, large, 64ec; spring 
geese, 5 pounds or less, 5c. Live pigeons 
and squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

FRESH FISH—Light sales; sunfish at 
2%@3c, crappie at 3c to 5c and bass at 7c 
to 9c per pound. 

PECANS—Scarce and nominally firm at 
from 9c for Western to 10@l1lc for Texas. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2\4c per 
pound for red to 2%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 3%e to 5\c. 

BROOM CORN—Prices nominal; brush 
would probably bring from $60 to $100 per 
ton, if here. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.20—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 124%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@lc per 
pound higher. 





‘ LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The supply was light. There 
were a number of new Eastern buyers on 
hand in quest of choice chunks, drivers 
and business horses, and a few from the 
South wanting plain little drivers and 
chunks. Not quite as much activity was 
manifest as at the opening of the previous 
week. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $180. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$130 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $35 to $50; choice 
to extra, $55 to $70. Plugs, $15 to $45. 





MULES—The week started out with a 
very fair run on the commission market 
and with several car loads of fresh arriv- 
als consigned to the dealers. Some of the 
offerings changed hands early, giving the 
trade claims for more activity than last 
week, but the bulk of the arrivals were 
earried throughout the day, all receiving 
bids, but not sufficient to cause a uniform 
movement. The conditions were not quot- 
‘ea any different from the close of last 
, week. There ure orders for several hun- 
dred British mules in force, but the deal- 
ers have sufficient supplies already in 
hand to fill them, and unless new con- 
tracts are let the little mules of this 
|class will continue slow. Towards the 
close of last week the Eastern demand for 
good mules was a slight improvement, yet 
it.is ruling too light to occasion any un- 
usual activity in the demand for big 
mules. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 


years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....330 00 to 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 


14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 


R saineank 
S s22382222 


15 hands, extreme range ... 57.50 Lo 

15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 

15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 

15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 tu 

a a Te hands, extreme P 
Seevacectesoonases ° 

16. - ies hands, bulk of 

sales ........ © cecccoccceces 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 

ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 








Boston, Mass., August 10.—The Boston 
“Commercial Bulletin’’ to-morrow will 
say of the wool market: 

The only significant feature of the mar- 
ket is the leap up of receipts of domestic 
wool by 6,000 bales above those of last 
week. The whole energy of the trade has 
been centered in the West. Buyers for 
mills and dealers are taking wools there 
in big blocks. Twelve million pounds 
started for Boston from Montana alone. 
Locally, the week has been dull, but 
prices were strong. The sales for the 
week were 2,817,000 pounds domestic and 
500,000 pounds foreign, a total of 3,317,000 
pounds for this week, against a total of 
3,845,000 pounds last week and a total of 
6,250,000 pounds for the corresponding week 
last year. 


BROOM CORN HARVEST BEGINS 
MONDAY. 


Charleston, Ill., August 11.—The harvest- 
ing of the broom corn crop will begin in 
earnest next Monday in the Central Illi- 
nois belt. Several crops were harvested 
this week, but at least 100 growers will 
begin cutting next week, and it is believed 
there will be a great scarcity of hands, 
owing to the season being nearly two 
weeks in advance of the usual time. In 
view of the expected scarcity of help, the 
farmers in several localities have issued 
circulars and handbills and distributed 
them to the borders of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. These say that 2,000 to 5,000 men 
can find employment. It requires about 
fifty men to a field, and some growers 
work two shifts. The damage by the late 
storms was overestimated. It will not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent, and will be caused chiefly 
by the corn that is blown down being left 
in the field by the cutters. The new crop 
is starting off at $100 per ton. 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 











“varieties unsalable. 
POTATOES—Prices a little firmer on 


write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL COGRESS, U. 
8. A. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For the meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ National Congress to 
be held at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
August 21-31, railroads west of Chicago 
have made a one fare rate plus $2.00; 
eastern railroads make one and one-third 
fare on certificate plan. Round trip from 
Chicago, $31.50; St. Louis $26.50; Kansas 
City and Council Bluffs $19. Tickets on 
sale August 18-19. Eastern and southeast- 
ern delegates should leave Chicago morn- 
ing of 18th, on through Denver trains, ar- 
riving at Denver Sunday morning, and 
resting Sunday, take the excursion over 
the “Loop” Monday. Those going via C. 
& N. W. and U. P. will find first-class tou- 
rist cars, with porter and all modern con- 


veniences, at Ames, Iowa, at 6:23 and at 
Council Bluffs at 11:6 p. m. These cars 
may be occupied during the ten days’ 
trip (thus avoiding extravagent hotel ex- 
pense) at $1.25 per day for each double 
berth. Parties desiring to take the tou- 
rist cars should apply to me before Au- 
gust 12 


There will be four side excursions 
through the most magnificent of moun- 
tain scenery at about one-third regular 
rates, or $2. or $3 each, except Pikes 
Peak, which has been reduced to satisfac- 
tory rates. All excursion tickets will be 
obtained at the Congress. 

Congress headquarters in Denver will 
be at the St. James, rate $2.00 per day; at 
Colorado Springs at the Alamo, rate $2.00 
per day and up. 

B. F. CLAYTON, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
Indianola, Ia. 


WHEN TO SPROUT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
the query of “‘Subscriber,”’ Lafayette Co., 
Mo., a good way to kill sprouts of any 
kind is to cut them as close as possible in 
the spring, after they have begun grow- 
ing, again two or three months later and 
last in late summer before sap goes down. 
The above treatment will kill nearly all 
of them during one season, but will be 
more effective if there is a crop of rye or 
wheat grown on the ground at same time. 

Jefferson Co., Mo. Ww. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We live in 

the southeastern part of Douglas Co., 
Mo., and have cleared 8) acres of 
“sprouty” land, and I am satisfied that 
the dark of the moon has something to 
do with getting rid of sprouts and brush. 
We try to get the most of our sprouting 
done between the last quarter and the 
new moon, although any time after full 
moon until new moon is good time. Any 
one that will notice as closely as I have 
will soon see the difference in the time 
one does the sprouting. One might as 
well sit down and do nothing as to cut 
sprouts in the winter or early spring. 
I have been a subscriber for two years 
to your valuable paper and expect to al- 
ways remain one. The gasoline cure for 
stomach worms in sheep has saved 
enough to pay for the paper for several 
years, besides the other good advice we 
get every week. I cannot help feeling 
friendly towards Mr. Chubbuck ever since 
sending me the Missouri agricultural re- 
ports of 189% and ‘91. R. LOOMIS. 

Douglas Co., Mo. 

And we are satisfied that the season 
when the sprouting is done is of more im- 
portance than the phase of the moon. 
Friend Loomis should, we think, insist 
on having the sprouting done in July and 
August even though he wants the work 
done in the dark of the moon. 


BERMUDA GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would sug- 
gest to “Young Farmer” that he try 
Bermuda grass. It makes one of the very 
best permanent pastures we have in this 
section of Arkansas. An acre of ground 
well set in Bermuda will pasture three to 
four head of cows. It also makes a very 
fine hay when set on good soil, and not 
pastured. The best plan for setting Ber- 
muda is to prepare land as for corn, check 
row the ground 4x4 feet, cut the sod in 
small pieces; drop a small piece in each 
check and cover with hoe, about one inch 
deep. Cultivate the land with cultivator 
and side harrow, to keep weeds down, 
giving back to the grass as it spreads. 
The last cultivation may be given with a 
two-horse harrow provided the teeth are 
set sloping backward so that the harrow 
slides over and passes the grass down into 
the ground. 

Bermuda spreads from taking roots at 
joints of running stems, hence the neces- 
sity of cultivating and keeping weeds 
down. It will pay to turn the sod and 
harrow and drag every other year. 

Bermuda is a fine reclaimer and retainer 
of soil; set along gullies and small drains 
it will catch and hold the washing soil 
and fill up such places. It makes a nice 
lawn or yard where a hose or lawn mower 
can be used. 

There are thousands of acres of thin and 
wern lands in our sunny south land that 
could be made profitable if set in Ber- 
muda grass and grazed by cattle and 
hogs, or cut for hay. The best time for 
setting is after the grass begins growing 
in the spring. J. C. BERRY. 

South Franklin Co., Ark. 

SEED WHEAT. 

One of the greatest seed corn enter- 
prises in the world is that of Messrs. J. R. 
Ratekin & Son, the “‘Nishna Valley Seed 
Corn Growers,” of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
The firm is located in the extreme south- 
west part of the state, on the county line 
between Page and Fremont Counties, in 
the beautiful, rich and fertile valley of 
the Nishnabotha River, where location, 
climate and soil all combine to perfectly 
grow and mature the finest seed corn in 
the world. The senior member of the 
firm of J. R. Ratekin & Son is a practical 
farmer and veteran corn grower with an 
experience of more than fifty years on 
the farm, seventeen of which have been 
devoted to the growing and handling of 
seed corn as a speciality. The firm did an 
immense business during th® season of 
1900 in the way of providing farmers and 
corn growers all over the central, western 
and southern states with seed to produce 
the crop now growing, and they are now 
making extensive preparations to supply 
their increasing trade better than ever 
for next year. They have planted and are 
now growing something over 1,500 acres 
of corn from varieties of the highest type, 
that have been tested and proved to give 
the best results under all climatic condi- 
tions wherever corn is grown. It was 
planted very early and on new sod ground 
that had been clovered and pastured for 
several years, and is now far advanced, 
all béing in tassel and silk, and much of 
it in roasting ear. In thus combining 


good seed, good varieties and strong, rich 
sod ground, they have by good culture 
obtained strong and rapid growth, insur- 
ing early maturity and seed of great vi- 





tality and strong germinating power, and 
they say that “with fairly good conditions 
from now until the middle of August or 
first of September, we will be able to put 
into our seed house at least 75,000 bush- 
els of superior seed, such as has never 
been surpassed by any seed grower in the 
United States,” Among the varieties they 
will offer néxt year are the “Pride of 
Nishna,”” a yellow dent; “Iowa Silver 
Mine,” a white variety, and “Ratekin's 
Nameless Beauty,” a comparatively new 
yellow dent corn and one of the best early 
varieties ever introduced. It is a wonder- 
ful producer, and is especially adapted to 
the extreme north, where seasons are 
short and where frost is expected early, 
and also to the extreme south, where 
planters generally have early drouth and 
where they plant from February to July 
ist, as conditions may demand. They will 
also have a good supply of other leading 
sorts, including Stowell’s Evergreen, and 
other varieties of sweet corn. Messrs. 
Ratekin & Son are also providing a large 
amount of additional storage room, and 
are putting in a powerful steam'boiler and 
pipes for heating and drying purposes, 
and an engine for running their machin- 
ery, and when fully completed and equip- 
ped will, without doubt, have one of the 
best plants of its kind to be found in the 
world. They grow nothing but the best 
sorts and send out nothing but what they 
warrant to the fullest extent. By know- 
ing how to treat their patrons, they have 
built up a tremendous business among 
the best and most progressive farmers all 
over the country, and especially through- 
out Iowa, INinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and the southern states. 
During the months of February, March 
and April, last, their shipments reached 
far up into the thousands. They received 
orders from and made shipments to the 
farmers of every county in lowa and IIli- 
nois, without exception, and to many of 
the counties from 500 to 1,000 bushels were 
shipped besides a liberal business from 
something over thirty states, and in no 
case did they receive a complaint with re- 
gard to character or quality of the seed 
sent out; in fact more than half this seed 
was sent on second and subsequent orders. 

The above firm advertise “‘Turkish Red 
Winter Wheat” in this issue. See their 
advertisement on page 3, 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


Washington, D. C., August 10.—The Au- 
gust report of the statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows the fol- 
lowing averages of crop condition upon 
August 1: Corn, 87.5; spring wheat, 56.4; 
oats, 85.0; barley, 71.6; spring rye, 7%.0; 
buckwheat, 87.9; potatoes, 88.2; timothy 
hay, 79.9. 

CORN.—The average condition of corn 
declined 2 points during July, and on Au- 
gust 1 it was 2.4 points lower than at the 
corresponding date last year, but .5 point 
higher than on August 1, 1898, and 13 
points above the mean of the August av- 
erages for the last ten years. 

The conditions in the principal states 
are as follows; Ohio and Indiana, 98; Illi- 
nois, 96; Lowa, 105; Missouri, 99; Kansas, 
7l, and Nebraska, 8. During July there 
was an improvement of 8 points in Ohio; 
9 in Indiana; 41in Illinois and 3 in Iowa. On 
the other hand, there was a decline of 2 
points in Missouri, 8 in Nebraska, and 22 
in Kansas, 

OATS.—The average condition of oats 
declined .5 during July, and on August 1 
it was 5.8 points lower than at the corre- 
sponding date last year, but .8 point high- 
er than on August 1, 1898, and 2.7 points 
above the mean of the August average for 
the last ten years. 

The conditions in the principal states 
are as follows: New York, 83; Pennsyl- 
vania, 82; Ohio, 9; Michigan, 101; Indiana, 
%; Illinois, 9%; Wisconsin, 77; Minnesota, 

7; Iowa, 90; Missouri, 100; Kansas, 87, and 
Nebraska, 738. 

During July there was an improvement 
of 2 points in Ohio and Michigan, of 9 
points in Wisconsin, 8 in Minnesota, and 1 
in Illinois. There was a decline of 3 points 
in Pennsylvania, 5 in Indiana and Kansas, 
1 in Iowa and 12 in Nebraska, while New 
York and Missouri report no change. 

The proportion of the oats crop of last 
year still in the hands of farmers is es- 
timated at 6.8 per cent, as compared with 
6.9 per cent of the crop of 1898 in farmers’ 
hands one year ago, and 6.4 per cent of 
the crop of 897 in farmers’ hands two 
years ago. 

BUCKWHEAT.—Preliminary returns 
indicate a decrease of about 32,000 acres, 
or 4.8 per cent, in the acreage in buck- 
wheat, as compared with last year. Of 
this shrinkage 22,000 acres represent the 
reduction in New York and Pennsylvania, 
which, together, produce about two-thirds 
of the total buckwheat crop of the coun- 
try. 

The average condition of buckwheat is 
5.3 points lower than on the same date 
last year and 2.9 below the mean of the 
August averages for the last ten years. 
The conditions in the principal states are 
as follows: New York, 91; Pennsylvania, 
81; Wisconsin, 4; Maine, 99; Michigan, 92; 
West Virginia, 94; Iowa, 94; Minnesota, 80. 

POTATOES.—The average condition of 
potatoes declined 3.1 points during July. 
On August 1 it was 4.8 points lower than 
at the corresponding date last year, but 4.3 
points higher than on August 1, 1898, and 
2.2 points above the mean of the August 
averages for the last ten years. 

The conditions in the principal states 
are as follows: New York, 86; Pennsyl- 
vania, 80; Ohio, 87; Michigan, 9%; Indiana, 
96; Illinois, 99; Wisconsin and Iowa, 91; 
Minnesota, 79; Missouri, 97; Kansas, 86, 
and Nebraska, $1. During July there was 
an improvement of 3 points in Michigan, 7 
in Wisconsin and 14 in Minnesota. On the 
other hand, there was a decline of 3 points 
in New York and Kansas, of 12 points in 
Pennsylvania, 5 in Ohio, 1 in Illinois, 6 in 
Iowa, 2 in Missouri and 10 in Nebraska; 
the condition in Indian@# remaining un- 
changed. 

Of the thirteen principal sweet potato 
producing states five report an improve- 
ment during July and six a decline, the 
condition remaining unchanged in the oth- 
er states. 

HAY.—Preliminary returns indicate a 
reduction of 5.3 per cent in the hay acre- 
age. Of the fourteen states mowing 1,000,- 
000 acres or upward last year, all except 
California report a reduced acreage. The 
condition of timothy hay is 6.8 points low- 
er than at the corresponding date last 
year, 19.4 points lower than on August 1, 
1898, and 7.5 points below the mean of the 
August average for the last nine years. 

The reports as to production of clover 
are on the whole unfavorable, the percent- 
ages in the principal states, as compared 
with a full crop, being as follows: New 
York, 47; Pennsylvania, 58; Kentucky, 75; 
Michigan, 9; Indiana, 64; Illinois, 66; Wis- 
consin, 42; Ohio, 55; Iowa, 78. In point of 
quality the crop compares unfavorably 





with that of last year, as also with the 





ten-year averages in all but some two or 
thrée of the principal clover-producing 
states. 

TOBACCO.—During July the changes in 
the condition of the tobacco crop were al- 
most wholly unfavorable, Virginia report- 
ing a decline of 20 points; North Carolina, 
10 points; Pennsylvania, 6; Missouri, 4; 
Maryland and Tennessee, 2, and Ken- 
tucky, 1. In Ohio the crop about held its 
own, and in Wisconsin there was an im- 
provement of 10 points. 

SORGHUM.—The condition of sorghum 
is in the main favorable, Kansas being 
the only important state in which the 
condition falls below that of August 1, 
1899, or the mean of the averages for the 
last ten years. 








MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending August 13, 1900, says: The week 
just closed has been another week of high 
temperature, hot sun and drying winds, 
with no measureable amount of precipi- 
tation up to Saturday noon, except in a 
few localities in the extreme northwestern 
counties, where light showers fell on the 
8th. During Saturday evening light show- 
ers fell in a few of the northern counties, 
and showers also occurred in some sec- 
tions during Sunday night, but appear to 
have been rather scattered. 

CORN—In a few counties corn has not 
yet been injured by the drouth and is in 
good condition, but over the greater por- 
tion of the state the crop is reported 
shortened one-tenth to one-third, and in 
some localities the loss is estimated at 
one-half. Late corn has been damaged 
much more than early; in many counties 
it now promises little more than half a 
crop, and in a few it has been practically 
ruined, some having been cut to save the 
fodder. Fortunately, in most sections 
there is much less late corn than usual. 
A large part of the early corn is made and 
some is so far matured as to be out of all 
danger, but much of it may still be in- 
jured if dried out too rapidly. It is esti- 
mated that the bulk of the crop will be 
safe from frost by September 10th to 15th, 

SORGHUM is firing quite badly in a few 
counties, but has withstood the dry 
weather much better than corn and is 
genera!ly in good condition. Grinding 
has commenced and the syrup is of good 
quality. 

COTTON—In the southeastern counties 
cotton is generally doing well, except in 
portions of Butler, where it is suffering 
from drouth and is shedding. Melons have 
been cut short by the drouth in some dis- 
tricts. 

PASTURES have dried up rapidly and 
considerable feeding is necessary in a 
number of the northern and western coun- 
ties. Water is becoming very scarce in 
some localities. Prairie hay has been se- 
cured in excellent condition in the south- 
western counties. Castor beans are re- 
ported a good crop in Barton county and 
picking is in progress. Over the greater 
portion of the state the ground has be- 
come too dry for plowing. 

APPLES—The weather has been very 
severe on apples and many correspond- 
ents report that they are wilting and 
dropping badly. ‘ 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., August 14, 1900. 


IOWA STATE FAIR.—The indications 
for the coming Iowa State Fair at Des 
Moines, Ia., Aug. 24-Sept. 1, warrants the 
belief that it will be the best in every re- 
spect in the history of the state. The 
stockmen of the state are showing 
marked interest and will be there with the 
best of their herds and flocks. Poultry 
will be especially well represented, and in 
fact most departments will be full to 
overflowing if present indications are ful- 
filled. The demand for the catalogue, the 
secretary informs us, has never before 
been so great and many more people than 
common have indicated a willingness to 
circulate fair advertising matter. 

The exposition features of the fair are 
much greater this year than ever before, 
and a full fledged Midway will be one of 
the features of the coming show, while 
there are many other special features, 
such as free acts in great variety and 
large number, and the fair management 
promise that the special fireworks fea- 
tures will be a great treat to all, surpass- 
ing anything ever seen in the state. There 
are many more special free features than 
ever before, and the night attractions at 
greatly reduced gate fees will please city 
visitors, while those who enter in the 
morning pay nothing extra if they stay 
in until night attractions are over. Sec- 
retary G. H. Van Houten indicates a will- 
ingness to send folders and other adver- 
tising to all who desire it or will circulate 
it for the benefit of the fair. 


CRAWFORD CO. (MO.) NOTES.—We 
have been having hot weather down here 
lately, the thermometer registering 98 de- 
grees. Last week was the driest and hot- 
test of the season. May was so unusually 
dry our farmers were quite discouraged at 
the crop prospects, but the June and July 
rains came in ample time to set all going. 
How everything did grow, especially the 
weeds. The result is fine crops of all 
kinds, though the present drouth is hard 
on the late corn; but your weather man 
has promised us rain in a day or two, 
which, when received, will put all to 
rights again. 

T have been wondering what had become 
of your Iowa correspondents, being a 
Hawkeye myself; these letters were of 
special interest to me. Say! you Towa 
folks have been having a little roast late- 
ly, haven't you? Better come down here 
and get a taste of our cool breezes. You’ve 
heard of the Ozark zephyr; well, we have 
it here in all its purity and freshness dur- 
ing our hottest days. We have but to step 
in the shade and are at once made com- 
fortable by its delicious fanning. Our 
nights are rarely too warm for good rest. 
{ often think of the sweltering nights in 
Towa. O! how we'd sit up till midnight 
fanning ourselves to get a breath of air, 
then turn in for a restless sleep, get up in 
the morning feeling that we had been 
swindled out of our night’s rest. Here we 
have the delightful cool breeze to fan us 
while we do our dreaming and rise in the 
pure, refreshing, morning air feeling like 
new “‘critters.” oO. T. G. 


WINTER WHEAT 


e have grown the hardiest and most reliable 
kind” here in the severe climate of Minnesota for 
years already, 
nd made a heavy yie' 
winter nae entire'y this last 
and spriog. Be on the safe side and sow 
our northern Grown Wheat. Lag] 
nd Meadows can be best o 
sithoure Clover Grass a sown nearly 
this fall the grasses will be bef rooted before wi 
ter sets in and a good Pas or Meadow can 
aay. Write us Tor 
SEEDS. 
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LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, ip 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. ~ ------ 





COOKE CO., TEXAS.—Rain, rain, rain, 
and the next day it rained. But little 
grain has been threshed since July 4. I 
had my threshing done in June, as good 
luck would have it. I had 125 acres of 
wheat that threshed out 314% bushels, and 
17 acres of oats that threshed 710 bushels. 
Oats froze out badly in February. Corn 
is rather short, there being no rain in 
June at all. Cotton is an average crop. 
Stock of all kinds is doing well. 

I notice in Mr. Heaton’s last “‘Week by 
Week” to the RURAL WORLD that he 
speaks of one of his neighbors having 100 
acres in wheat. One of my neighbors has 
1,800 acres in wheat. He is what we calla 


wheat bird. J. O. P. EDMONSTON. 
Aug. 7. 
GREEN CO., ILL.—Apples are not a 


half crop and of a very poor quality. 
Peaches are not a full crop. Wheat, rye 
and oats are mostly threshed. Wheat is 
a short crop, but fair in quality. Rye 
and oats yielded well. There is a large 
crop of corn and promises to be good. The 
present dry weather may injure the corn, 
it not filling as well as was expected a few 
days ago. H. E. SPONSLER. 
Aug. 7 


WHEAT GROWING ESSENTIALS. 


Next to the right selection and proper 
fertilization of the soil, comes the prepa- 
ration of the seed bed. The land should 
be deeply plowed and finely pulverized. 
It must be remembered that all the culti- 
vation that wheat gets, it must get before 
itis sowed, andinorder that the roots pene- 
trate the ground properly, so as not to be 
easily damaged by winter frosts, and that 
the soil absorb and conserve the moisture, 
it is highly important that all clods be 
broken up and thoroughly pulverized. 
This also renders a value to all the latent 
plant food within the soil. This can best 
be done by plowing the ground as early as 
possible, then harrow and roll it several 
times until it is in proper condition be- 
fore seeding. In sowing corn land, the 
old method of sowing wheat down on the 
stalks and plowing in with a shovel plow 
is a very poor one in several reasons. In 
the first place the land is never gotten 
into proper shape for the reception of the 
seed by this process. Much of the seed 
is covered too deep and rendered unpro- 
ductive, and the whole job is a botch from 
start to finish. The result is even on 
land fairly well fertilized, usually a poor 
crop of wheat.—Robert Poteet, Bland Co., 
Va., in Tennessee Agriculturist. 





EXPERIMENTAL IRRIGATION AT 
COLUMBIA. 





Columbia, Mo., August 11.—The United 
States Government has appointed Prof. H. 
I. Waters, dean of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College, to conduct a series of ex- 
periments in irrigation that will doubt- 
less prove of great importance. Prof. Wa- 
ters has been for several years engaged 
in various government experiments, giv- 
ing special attention to the innoculation 
of cattle against Texas fever. His new 
duty will in no way interfere with his 
present work. 

The experiments in irrigation will be 
conducted on the state agricultural farm 
in Columbia. Work will begin at once in 
constructing a large pond, covering many 
acres, which will form the basis for the 
experiments. The results will be made 
known to the public by means of bulletins 
to be issued at intervals, detailing the 
work. 





POTATOES FOR THE WORLD.—The 
potato crop in the Kaw Valley will exceed 
all expectations, says the Leavenworth 
“Times.” It is turning out nearly 50 bush- 
els an acre more than expected before 
the potatoes were dug. The crop in the 
valley between Lawrence and KansasCity, 
it is estimated, will reach 4,000 carloads, 
and will average from 250 to 275 bushels to 
the acre. The usual average is less than 
200 bushels. Just now the harvest has re- 
ceived a check because of fall in price of 
tubers. The price quoted by Chicago on 
carload lots last week was 3lc per bushel. 
As the shipper would have to pay the 
freight to Chicago, 13c. a bushel, his pota- 
toes would net him but 18c. a bushel, 
though even at that figure the producer 
will not lose any money. At 18c. a bushel, 
and with 250 bushels to the acre, the land 
would bring the farmer $45 an acre, which 
is much more than corn or wheat would 
net him. 

County Commissioner Bleakley says 
that the whole of the valley practically 
from Lawrence to Kansas City has been 
given over to potato-raising. There is 
probabiy no iarger potato region in the 
world, and certainly never a better year 
than this for a crop. Many of the farmers 
are not digging their potatoes, but letting 
them remain in the ground. This will do 
for a month yet; but if there is too much 
rain, they will sprout. Heretofore there 
has been a splendid market for potato- 
growers in the North. Early potaotes 
were shipped into St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest before they have 
any. In the fall, they ship their potatoes 
this way. This year the demand for po- 
tatoes in the North has not been so great, 
and a large amount of them have been 
shipped to Chicago. Growers are now en- 
deavoring to get a market in the South 
by way of Port Arthur. 

The “American Cultivator” says the co- 
operative use of expensive farm machin- 
ery seems essential to the success of 
farmers of moderate means. Profitable 
farming involves the use of machinery to 
an extended degree as compared with old- 
fashioned farming, so largely the result of 
hand labor. 











Farming is not only a means of getting 
a living; but it is an opportunity to culti- 
vate the beautiful and to develop an ap- 
preciation of artistic surroundings. No 
lawn or grounds can surpass the farmers’ 
at so small an expense. 
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than supply. ‘OPEN ALL YEA 

Call or Write for Catalogue. 





A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Sherthend aod Tele- 


graph School, 309 N. Broadway, $ 

qualifies students for all practical bo te purs . 
and supplies business houses. railroad and tele- 
2 lessio nal men with reliable book- 
and clerks 











Poaltion ions procured for Gradue ot 
information, address, ry ye Presideat 


$500 To $2500 a etrance in the 8 Civil vil Service. 


each address, Cr “4 
VICE CHOOL, A Box 252, Chambers! bare. Penne, 











Erwin Fs ptt should by a the 


Paes, anti- pipe mate 
Ask your dealer for it, or 
sent svat an ‘for %e. 0. Cc, RUGE, 5200 
N. 19th 8t., 8t. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale ‘drug house In 8t, Louis. 








THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE or Alcohol. 
ee ism and Nareotic Drug Using. 
SarrTeERO* sence so! solicited and con- 


Gite oes ntiraeye renee 
SORGHUM 


Mills and Evaporators. 


We make 20 sizes of hori- 
zontal and verticle Mills: 








record is first class, For 
full information and ayes 
address, N.M. Field Mfg. 


Co., 8th and Saeed Sts. 
St. Louis. (Successors to 
J. A. Field . Company.) 
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Dene Sone, We ne &. ay OprEs, 
Registered ed Shropshire Ram 


or Sale !-g0%4 Price ight. Address 
w. ADE, LA Monte, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, III. 


WANTED—A HERDSMAN 


at 7s for cattle and hogs. Address 
. G. JONES, Towanda, III. 














LITERARY NOTES. 


_—— 


On the cover of the August number of 
the “Ledger Monthly” is a colored picture 
of a piquant country girl, a sprig of hay 
between her smiling lips, giving her an 
arch expression, with the humorous title 
“A Hayseed.” The frontispiece is a char- 
acteristic Southern scene, an old Virginia 
colored parson meeting two members of 
his flock in a two-wheel ox cart, and stop- 
ping to chat on the way. A special feat- 
ure of this number is a double page of 
illustrations of Old Colonial Taverns, with 
an interesting descriptive article by Wal- 
don Fawcett. Two pages are given to 
Scenes in Porto Rico, with descriptive text 
by F. C. Ober. The charming novelette. 
entitled “Through the Queen’s Bequest,” 
is by Julia Helen Twells, Jr. “Aunt 
Wing’s Carpet,”’ by Louise Marah Morri- 
son, is a pathetic story of New England 
village life. Edith Lawrence continues 
her pleasant, gossippy series entitled, ‘A 
New York Girl’s News and Views.” Mrs 
Phebe W. Humphreys has a valuable ar- 
ticle on “Home Training for Our Girls.’ 
Mrs. Gesine Lemcke has an article appro- 
priate to the summer season, entitled 
“Many Kinds of Frozen Desserts,"’ which 
is suppl ted by “Delicacies for Hot 
Days;” by Anna Wells Morrison, with il- 
lustrations. Fashions are not neglected, 
even in the August number, but have two 
pages devoted to their illustration. All the 
usual departments of the “Ledger Month- 
ly” are maintained, and altogether make 
up an unusually beautiful and attractive 
number. The price of the “Ledger Month- 
ly” is 50 cents a year, 5 cents a copy. Rob- 
ert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, Ledger 
Building, New York City. 

The, eighteenth chapter of “The Illus- 
trated Histcry of Methodism” is ‘A Lit- 
erary and General Survey.” The death of 
John Wesley, an impressive account of 
which is given in this chapter, suggests 2 
review of the great religious movement 
which he had inaugurated and had °° 
masterfully guided. The chapter deals, t? 
a considerable extent, with contemporary 
literature, and the influence of Methodism 
upon it and upon the drama of the period. 
Published monthly by the Methodist Maz- 
azine Publishing Co., 223 North Secon! 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50 a year. 

The political campaign and the Chine=° 
Problem are the two most prominent t0)- 
ies in the August “Review of Reviews.” 
In “The Progress of the World,” the «- 
itor analyzes the platform adopted by t!° 
Democrats at Kansas City. Among the 
contributed articles there is a brief ™ 
view of the work of the Kansas City co"- 
vention by Walter Wellman, followed bY 
personal sketches of “Mr. Bryan *' 
Home,” “Theodore Roosevelt,” by Jaco” 
A. Riis, and “Roosevelt’s Work as Gov- 
ernor.” “The Chinese Revolution” is the 
subject of a well-informed and timely P*- 
per by Stephen Bonsal. I it phases 
of the situation in China are also set forth 
editorially. 
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